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Profitable “LD” 


—and how to keep it profitable! 


The toll switchboard is a source of continuous profit, if— 


There is always that question in the oper- 
ation of long distance boards! As every man- 
ager knows, time checking is the important 
thing. Without an exact time record of every 
excess minute, loss is bound to creep in. 


This is the reason why exchange managers 
everywhere use the Calculagraph. They need 
the absolute protection which Calculagraph 
gives, stamping on your time cards the be- 
ginning of each call, together with the exact 
time elapsed during the call, down to the 
quarter of a minute. We are sending managers 
a booklet containing interesting data on time- 
keeping for telephones. 


Would you like us to send you a copy? 


The Calculagraph Co. 


30 Church St. Dept.16 New York 
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FRANKEL 
TESTING CLIPS 
Have SKINNING “Skinned a Mile” 













Come right down to it, 
—it does seem ridiculous to skin 
and retape your wires for test con- 
nections, doesn’t it? 

With Frankel Clips, it’s simply a matter of 
fastening the clips so the sharp point pierces 
the insulation and the connection is made. 







Frankel Connector Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Electric Co., Distributors 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR LINES TEST CLEAR 


A test record now will save miles of driving later. Weaknesses 
that are not noticeable in service can be detected by testing with a 
Leich test cabinet, then cleared before cold weather makes the trips 


disagreeable. 


With a Wire Chief’s Test set in your work room, the chief op- 
can give you the clear test when you are out on the line shoot- 
You will then know definitely all the trouble is cleared. 


erator 


Wire Chief’s Test 
Cabinet 


ing trouble. 


The Leich Wire Chief’s Test set is simple to operate and the Weston voltmeter 
insures accuracy of tests. 


Further information and quotation on request. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 
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a Platinum Contacts 
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are in use, you need never be in doubt as to 
clear and perfect connections being made. At 
all seasons of the year and for many years they 
regularly perform their work without giving 
the slightest complaint. 

Our twenty years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of telephone and switchboard cords, 
cables and wires has enabled us to employ the 
most satisfactory core in our cables—a sat- 


urated wax core. 
Specialization breeds leadership. 
you in your next requirements? 


Runzel Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 
1751 N. Western Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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Several of the 
state telephone asso- 
ciations have an- 
nounced the dates of their annual conven- 
tions, and the selections already reported 
show that an effort is being made to avoid 
conflicting dates and also the necessity of 
exhibitors making long jumps on short no- 
tice in order to be represented at all im- 
portant meetings. 

This is a step in the right direction. It 
has happened too often in the past that 
manufacturers and supply dealers exhibit- 
ing at one state convention would be put 
to great inconvenience and expense to move 
their exhibits hundreds of miles to the 
meeting held by another association the 
same or the following week. 

By conferring with one another the 
various state associations can arrange their 
convention dates so as to relieve the ex- 
hibitors of this hardship and make it pos- 
sible for the manufacturers to be pres- 
ent at all conventions, and with much less 
trouble. 

The manufacturers’ displays of telephone 
equipment and supplies always constitute 
an important feature of conventions, -and 
deservedly attract the attention, of up-to- 
date telephone men who desire to keep 


Posted on new developments in the art. 
k * *K x 


During the to be 


held in Chicago this month, it is planned 


national convention 


to have a meeting of officers and execu- 
tives of state associations to discuss vari- 
The thought 
curs that this would be a favorable time 
'0 take up the question of dates for the 
state meetings. The 


ous organization matters. 


presidents and 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


secretaries of the leading state associations 
will be present and can confer together 
with a view to arranging dates which will 
with one another, 


not conflict or compel 


exhibitors to work overtime or “pass up” 
some of the conventions. 

The suggestion is made that state as- 
sociation executives come to Chicago pre- 
pared to cooperate with one another along 
this line. Such an arrangement would un- 
doubtedly add to the success of all state 
meetings to be held during the coming 
months. 

* * * * 
Because undoubtedly in the development 


of radio, telephone operating companies 
will play an important part in the future, 
telephone men should read with interest 
the address Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover made on Monday to the third Na- 
tional Radio Conference, which is printed 
As Mr. 


radio has passed from the field of adven- 


in this issue. Hoover contends, 


ture to that of a public utility. It is a 
great agency of public service. 

With 530 broadcasting stations in service, 
with sales of radio apparatus approxi- 
mately a million dollars a day, and a 
radio audience of 20 millions of people, 
Secretary Hoover rightly says: 

“We may well be proud of this wonder- 
ful development, but in our self-congratu- 
lation let us not forget that the value of 
this great system does not lie primarily 
in its extent or even in its efficiency. Its 
worth depends on the use made of it. 

“Tt is not the ability to transmit, but the 


character of what is 
that 
Our 


telephone and telegraph systems are valua- 


transmitted 
really counts. 


ble only insofar as the 


messages sent 
from them contribute to the business and 
social intercourse of our people.” 
+ aK + ok 
With the novelty of radio wearing off, 


public interest demands something more 


useful and substantial than musical pro- 


grams, bed-time stories and similar enter- 
tainment features. As Secretary Hoover 
points out, “the radio telephone would now 
die in 24 hours if it were limited to trans- 
That 


means that the radio to endure must give 


mission of phonograph records.” 


real, useful service, such as the broadcast- 


ing of national events which has _ been 
successfully done during this year. 
In . this 


Says: 


connection Secretary Hoover 

“The local material available for the lo- 
cal program is not, in my view, enough 
to maintain assured interest, and, therefore, 
the industry, or to adequately fulfill the 
broadcasting mission. So far as the art 
has developed, I think we all agree that 
for accuracy and regularity of reception 
we can depend only upon the local broad- 
casting stations. My proposition is that 
the local stations must be able to deliver 
every important national event with regu- 
larity.” 

x k *k * 

It is likely that it will be in this connec- 
tion that the local telephone company even- 
tually will be identified with the task of 
bringing radio service to telephone sub- 
scribers. Like most 


others, however, 
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Secretary Hoover so far fails to see any 
practical method of payment for the 
broadcasters. This does not apply neces- 
sarily to the telephone company which re- 
lays radio service to its subscribers, and 
thereby renders a service additional to its 
regular contract duty. 
* * * * 

In unofficially classifying radio as a 
public utility, Secretary Hoover intended 
only to recognize its popular development 
in a complimentary way, and to call at- 
tention to its importance as a_ potential 
public servant. In New Orleans, how- 
ever, classification of radio as a_ public 
utility is seriously contemplated, and 
threatens to produce complications. 

During the past summer a New Orleans 
street railway company has maintained a 
broadcasting. station as an amusement park 
at the terminus of one of its lines to help 
When the 
closed, the company stopped its broadcast- 
ing activities and people have been com- 


plaining. 


stimulate business. season 


The city commissioner of public utilities 
says that if the petitions for a resumption 
of the broadcasting are sufficiently numer- 
ous, he will construe them as revealing 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 

South Dakota, Aberdeen, January 14, 
15 and 16, 1925. 

North Dakota, March 10, 11 and 12, 
1925. 

Ohio, March 24, 25 and 26, 1925. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9, 1925. 








that a public utility has been created, and 
he wili take steps to ascertain whether or 
not the company can be legally compelled 
to keep that utility in continuous opera- 
He is inclined to think that such is 
the case. 


tion. 


* * * * 

On this theory every corporation that 
has begun broadcasting would have to 
keep it up, even at a loss, if the public 
demanded it. Commenting on this phase 
of the matter one cbserver says: 

“Involved in this question is that of the 


rights acquired by the purchase of a radio 
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receiving set. The value of such an jp- 
strument obviously depends on the exist. 
ence of something to receive, and of some- 
thing worth receiving, at that. Imagine 
the coming of the time when everybody 
who can or will buy a receiving set has 
bought one. What motive, then, would 
anybody have for broadcasting anything 
except advertisements, and how long after 
that would anybody bother to listen in?” 
* * * * 

As his address shows Secretary Hoover 
believes that the quickest way to kill 
broadcasting would be to use it for direct 
advertising. 

With considerable logic he * points out 
that, “the reader of a newspaper has an 
option whether he will read an advertise- 
ment or not, but if a speech by the Presi- 
dent is to be used as the meat in a sand- 
wich of two patent medicine advertise- 
ments, there will be no radio left. To 
what extent it may be employed for what 
we now call indirect advertising I do not 
know, and only experience with the reac- 
tions of the listeners can tell.” 

The best authorities agree that the print- 
ed word will continue to be the most prac- 


tical and most effective advertising medium. 


Thoughts on Service Importance 


Some Ideas for Keeping Service on a High Level of Efficiency Which 
Managers and Chief Operators May Profitably Put Into Practice—Paper 


Awarded Third Prize, Traffic Department, ‘‘Telephony’s”’ 


By Miss Bess Peterson, 


Article Contest 


Chief Operator, Marshall Telephone Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 


Is there anything, Mr. Manager, so dis- 
agreeable as to have someone complain 
about the telephone service when you are 
walking down the street? Or if you are 
attending a meeting of some kind, or if 
you are at your club or other place where 
a number of people are assembled and 
someone comments on the service, and 
another adds his complaint, telling you the 
service is getting worse, etc.? 

Just how favorably are these comments 
received? You are inclined to withdraw 
unobserved and, once retired, you declare 
“never again will I attend these meetings 
or clubs because wherever I go I hear 
complaints about the service.” 

Now, Mr. Manager, what are you doing 
to remedy this condition? Are you inter- 
ested in these reports about your service? 
Or are you doing nothing else than trying 
to avoid this talk? If you are not doing 
something, the talk will follow you where- 

ever you go. 

How would it make you feel if your 


friends never mentioned service to you 
or, if they did, what they said was pleas- 
ant to hear? You will agree with me 
that in order to have your friends and 
business associates talk favorably of tele- 
phone service, it is up to you to see that 
they get “service.” 

When you are met with service com- 
plaints, why not have a note-book and 
write down the subscriber’s name and 
telephone number; also the nature of his 
trouble and the time of day he had this 
trouble. Show him you are interested in 
his service. Then make a report to the 
chief operator and let her in turn follow 
up the complaint. 

After she has completed her test, she 
should make a report, showing whether 
or not she located the trouble; also what 
steps have been taken to remove the cause. 
After completing this test, it is “worth a 
million” to have her call the subscriber 
about the trouble. She then smoothens 
over the grievance the subscriber reported 


even though nine times out of ten the 
chief operator working on this case found 
nothing wrong. 

What happens when this subscriber 
meets you the next time? You are the 
best of friends and he tells you that his 
service is improved. He, thereafter, knows 
that you mean business and that the cen- 
tral office operator is right on the job, too. 

There are lots of folks who do not take 
time to report their grievances regarding 
their service to the telephone company, 
but tell their friends instead. Therefore, 
every employe, in or out of the office, 
should be urged to listen and take note 
of service complaints and report them to 
those responsible for such service. This 
is simply cooperation on the part of the 
various departments and their emp!oyes. 

You cannot judge your service by the 
number of complaints received, for the 
majority of subscribers do not take time 
to report them. But every complaint re- 
ceived must be considered as a serious one 
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and is, therefore, important enough to 
work on. 

Knowing how to handle the subscriber 
when a complaint is made is one of the 
most important factors that the telephone 


company should study, as this is the 
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she knows the importance of the flash or 
recall signal. She should know that 
such signals indicate that the subscriber 
wants immediate attention and that these 
signals can only be answered by the op- 
erator on that position and, therefore, 
should have precedence. 

The most frequent cause for not answer- 
ing recall signals promptly is that the op- 
erator is taking her eyes off the position 
unnecessarily and fails to watch her su- 
pervisory signals. Now, why not take 
the time to find out just why she takes 
her eyes off her position? 

Remember, when you have trouble to 
trace, not to blame every employe for 
there may be one out of the ten who is 
causing slow recall answering. To locate 
the trouble, take the complaints that are 
made and check them over for the time 
of the day in which they occur. If you 
find that more are being made in the 
morning, have your assistant, or a super- 
visor, and yourself make a check during 
these hours on the recalls. Likewise if 
afternoon or evening show a majority of 
complaints, make a check. 

Mark up all recalls, delayed or not; 
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and when you discover a delay pay par- 
ticular attention to the movements of the 
operator but do not point out the flash 
to her. 

Do you find that at the time the flash 
came the operator was establishing a con- 
nection and her eyes were taken from the 
keyshelf? How much speed did she use 
in reaching to the multiple? Was she 
watching an operator who entered the 
room? Did her eyes. fall on the super- 
visory signals she finished estab- 
lishing the connection, or was she paying 
more attention to the answering of line 
signals? Notice if the operators on ad- 
jacent positions saw the flash. 

In every case, show the name of the 
girl who handled the 
the supervisor in charge. How did the 
subscriber flash? Was it too slow or 
too fast. Write up everything that hap- 
pened while the subscriber flashed. 

This test should be taken from one to 
three days, or until you have gathered 
enough information to start you out in 
locating the main cause for delays. By 
that time you have discovered the oper- 


when 


connection; also 


ator or operators causing the delays, what 














Miss Peterson, a Traffic Executive for 
Years, Declares That Managers Play 
a Big Part in Kind of Service the 
Traffic Department Gives. 


standpoint from which we are being 
judged. The treatment you use in deal- 
ing with the subscriber is lasting and his 
opinion is formed of you, as a represent- 
ative of the telephone company. In every 
case you should show the subscriber you 
are interested in his complaint and that 
you will do everything possible to locate 
the trouble and remedy it. 

For the commercial or plant departments 
to write up a complaint, is an easy thing 
to do; but for the traffic department to 
locate the remedy that will be lasting, that 
is another problem. Two-thirds of the 
complaints received by the telephone com- 
pany are against the traffic department. 
Therefore, the person responsible for the 
work of this department must know how 
to handle the service complaints after 
she has received them. 

If the chief operator will make a study 
of all service. complaints, she will find 
her task of locating a remedy an easy 
one. This part of the traffic department 
oficial’s work is a most interesting one if 
carried out in the correct manner. 

Take, for instance, the complaint re- 
cerved where the subscriber says he can- 
not Sig nal the operator back on the con- 
nection after he has talked with one 
number and wishes to call another num- 


ber ; other words, the recall signal. 

Such ervice is aggravating to a sub- 

scriber and when these complaint§ are 

—. they need immediate attention. 
Irst 


. if the operator is properly trained, 





“For the commercial or plant depart- 
ment to write up a complaint is' an easy 
thing to do; but for the traffic depart- 
ment to locate a remedy which will be 
lasting—that is another problem.” In 
her article, “Thoughts on Service Im- 
portance,” Miss Peterson gives man- 
agers and chief operators some practi- 
cal, workable ideas for keeping service 
on a high level of operating efficiency 
and satisfaction to the telephone user. 

Having had charge of the traffic de- 
partment of the Marshall Telephone Co. 
since 1910, after having served, respec- 
tively, as long distance chief operator 
and local chief operator with the Mar- 
shall company and also with the Iowa 
Telephone Co. before its consolidation 
with the former company in 1908, her 
suggestions will bear careful considera- 
tion by managers and traffic executives. 

In the operating department which 
handles the traffic of Marshalltown’s 


4,600 local and_ rural _— subscrib- 
ers are between 45 and 50 em- 
ployes; for past few months there 


have been 50 on the payroll, but at pres- 
ent the number is 45. In addition to 
the local calls, about 20,000 toll calls 
are passed through the exchange and 
center checking is done for 30 towns— 
and so far this year 90 per cent of the 
traffic has been completed. 

Not only has Miss Peterson a very 
thorough knowledge of practical tele- 
phone work, but she possesses qualities 
very essential for a high type of execu- 
tive—health, forcefulness, firmness and 
a sympathetic understanding of people 


—and, besides, she has a quick and re- 
sourceful mind. 

Perhaps one secret, or explanation, of 
her thorough understanding of the 
problems involved in furnishing tele- 
phone service is the fact that she has 
two sisters who rose to positions of 
responsibility in the telephone profes- 
sion. One sister, Helen, was district 
commercial manager for the Bell com- 
pany at Perry, Iowa, and the other, 
Minnie, was for a number of years 
bookkeeper for the Marshall company 
and later an accountant in the statisti- 
cal department of the Bell company in 
Omaha, Neb. These three sisters have 
undoubtedly assisted one another in 
their work and broadened their vision. 

Following out her belief that tele- 
phone women should be active in com- 
munity work, Miss Peterson is a mem- 
ber of the Marshalltown Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, a member 
of the board of directors of the local 
Y. W. C. A. and also of its membership 
committee, president of a young ladies’ 
church society, besides being active in 
church work. 

It is through telephone women taking 
an active part in community work of 
this nature, Miss Peterson believes, that 
the public will form a better opinion of 
telephone girls. In accepting official 
connections with the Y. W. C. A. and 
church organizations during the past 
year, she had in mind the added op- 
portunity of building up of the name of 
the telephone girls and the telephone 
office in her town. 
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caused it, and who in the supervising 
force is -not on the job for coaching the 
operator under her supervision. 

The next step is to make use of this 
report and to begin at once locating away 
for immediate relief on recall trouble. 
This is the trying job which falls on the 
chief operator. 


In the first place, she knows that the 
operators are not being properly coached 
by the supervisors. Why not get your 
supervisors together and coach them? 

To get your best results; have a local 
supervisors’ meeting; take them to the 
restroom. This should be done at a 
time when you have enough extra help so 
that substitutes can be found to -fill the 
vacancies in the supervisors’ positions. 


In no way should this meeting inter- 
fere with the service. For instance, in 
offices employing school girls working 
eight hours on Saturdays; on this day 
hold your supervisor meetings. These 
meetings should last at least two hours. 
The chief operator takes charge and here 
she can discuss your service complaints 
and, in fact, anything pertaining to the 
traffic work. 

Hold these meetings at regular inter- 
vals; for instance, on next Saturday your 
local supervisors meet, the following Sat- 
urday the toll supervisors meet—and now 
and then call in all. supervisors. 

If the local service needs more atten- 
tion than the long distance, have the local 
supervisors’ meeting every Saturday morn- 
ing until the service improves: 


The chief operator should be working 
out the subjects to be discussed during 
the week. Take, for instance, the recall 
trouble: Let this be your subject for 
your next meeting. The chief operator 
should begin by explaining to the super- 
visors the reason for calling the meeting 
on recall trouble. Show them what was 
found by taking the test. Then explain 
how to start in to locate the delay, and 
finally how to go ahead and bring to an 
end these delayed recalls. 


After this meeting do not forget to 
again talk recalls at other meetings. It is 
all right to have the so-called drives on 
improving certain conditions in operating, 
but do not forget that the points brought 
up must be kept in the minds of the su- 
pervisors—and that they need brushing 
up now and then in order to keep this 
good work up. 


Much good can be accomplished at these 
meetings. Chief operators must remem- 
ber that they should constantly be educat- 
ing their supervising force. What way is 
better than this? The chief operator will 
find that her supervisors are on more 
friendly terms because of these meetings. 
They get to know one another and also 
get a better understanding of their work. 

These meetings can be compared to the 
salesmen’s meetings held by large busi- 
ness concerns who have their weekly 
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sales meetings. The salesmen are called 
in from all over the state for the purpose 
of teaching them how to sell their goods. 
They call them “pep” meetings. Why 
should we not have supervisor “pep” 
meetings, teaching them to sell our goods, 
service? They are our “salesmen.” 

The supervisors look forward to these 
meetings with enthusiasm. Difficult cases 
of operating which come to the super- 
visors’ attention during the week are taken 
care of at that time by the chief oper- 
ator, but they are again taken up at the 
next meeting of the supervisors. 

Not only is the service discussed at 
these supervisor meetings but other mat- 
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Chief operators will notice a marked 
improvement in their service. Operators 
will have more patience, be more coyr- 
teous and their work becomes easier. [py 
fact, a more pleasant atmosphere will be 
found around the traffic department. 

Managers play a big part in the kind of 
service that is put out by the traffic peo. 
ple. Their assistance is necessary in im- 
proving conditions in this department, 
Failure to supply operators with material 
to work with is most discouraging to the 
traffic department, when trying to keep 
up the service. 

Now, Mr. Manager, if you will take 
the time to make a check on items needed 


Broadening, Enlarging and Bettering of Their Plants and Service Was the Keynote of 
Recent District Meeting of Nebraska Association at Plainview 
Which These Telephone Men Attended. 


ters of importance to the traffic depart- 
ment as well. The question of quiet op- 
erating rooms can be worked up and the 
best of results: obtained by having it dis- 
cussed at but one supervisor meeting. 

The success of this one meeting depends 
upon the outline the chief operator has 
prepared for her supervisors to follow. 
I will venture to say that any chief oper- 
tor who makes a complete study on how 
to improve this condition, before she puts 
it across to her supervisors and operators, 
can within a few days have the noise 
completely checked. 

This is a very important subject to 
work upon as the results obtained by ef- 
forts to improve this condition are most 
gratifying. Before bringing this to the 
operators, let the supervisors work on 
themselves for a day. The chief operator 
should call to their attention any loud 
talking in her supervising force and right 
here she may discover the cause for the 
noisy operating room. 

Next, post a notice on the bulletin 
boards in the locker room and restroom 
that on a certain date you are starting 
a campaign to eliminate all excess noise 
from the operating room; that you are 
asking each girl to join you in putting it 
across. Then keep talking it around the 
girls outside the operating room. Before 
the day has arrived which has been set 
for the campaign the noise will have dis- 
appeared. 


in the traffic department, I am sure your 
chief operator will be ready and _ willing 
to cooperate in improving her service. 


Pay High Price for Prompt Service 
in Vienna. 

To get a telephone connection in Vienna 

takes so much time that the whole city 


complaining. The telephone administra- 

tion seeks to remedy the situation by estab- 

lishing special services. 

There is a “rapid” rate which costs nine 
times the normal, and also a “lightning” 
rate, which must be paid for at 30 times 
the normal charge. 

Independent Company Purchases 
Bell Exchanges in Minnesota. © 
The White Earth Telephone Co., 

Callaway, Minn., of which E. F. Walker 

is president and secretary and H. E. Walk- 

er manager, has purchased the Callaway 
and Ogema exchanges of the Northwest 
ern Bell Telephone Co. The transfer Ww 

effective as of October 1. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 

New York, October 6.—Copper steady: 
electrolytic, spot and futures, lic. Ta 
steady ; spot and futures, 49c. Iron steady; 
No. 1 northern, $20.50@22; No. 2 north- 
ern, $20@21; No. 2 southern, $is@l? 
Lead steady; spot, 8c. Zinc firm; East st 
Louis, spot and near by, 6.17@6.20c; 
tures, 6.20c. Antimony—Spot, 11.12c. 
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Practical Radio for Telephone Men 


Third of a Series of Articles on Installation, Operation and Maintenance of 
Radio Equipment in the Home Which Inaugurates the Establishment of a 
Radio Department in ‘‘Telephony’’—Operating Set to Secure Maximum Results 


Member I. R. E., Assoc. Member, A. I. E. E. 


The proper operation of any radio set— 
regardless of whether it has a crystal de- 
tector or a vacuum-tube detector, has one, 
two, three, four, five, six or eight tubes— 
results from practice. 

If you would get the maximum results 
from your set, you must learn it. To 
learn it you must finger the dials, knobs, 
levers, etc. When we mention this it prob- 
ably makes you think it is a terrible job 
and one that the average fellow can never 
master. As a matter of fact, it is really 
very easy and requires only a little 
patience on your part in the beginning. 

How does the operator at the switch- 
board become so proficient? Is it because 
she just naturally “knew how’? Not on 
your life! She can complete a connection 
on her old board—the one that she knows 
—in the dark, sometimes with her eyes 
shut. Why? Because she has handled 
the plugs and cords so often and has made 
connections so many times that she can’t 
help making them right, 

Practice Makes for Proficiency. 

We can cover this whole explanation 
with one word—“practice.” Another word 
which will fit in very nicely is “familiar- 
ity.” Take a green girl, put her on the 
board; it takes her time to make even the 
most simple connection. Why? Because 
she has had no practice with the board, 
doesn’t know the various numbers and is 
not familiar with their location. 

Translate this last sentence into radio 
lingo: Take a person with a new radio 
receiving set. Why doesn’t he get KHJ 
or WGN right off the bat? He doesn’t get 
these or other long distance stations be- 
cause he has had no practice with the set, 
isn’t familiar with the station locations on 
the dials and doesn’t. know what effects 
the turning of the various dials and knobs 
are going to produce. Therefore, if you 
would know your set, you must become 
familiar with it through practice. 

In operating the receiving set there are 
certain sounds that emanate from the head 
telephones or loud speaker that will tell 
you exactly what you want to know about 
It—whether or not it is ready to and 
capable of receiving and translating the 
mcoming oscillations from a distant or 
nearby transmitting station. The mere fact 
that you have the set all connected up, 
tubes light and everything doesn’t mean 


that the set is ready to operate, 
Of course, with the proper voltmeters 
and ammeters in the various circuits you 


By Allen C. Forbes, 


can know beyond the question of a doubt 
if the set is all ready to receive, but the 
connecting in the circuit of a couple of 
voltmeters and two or three ammeters is 
quite expensive and most of us don’t feel 
that we want to make a power house out 
of our homes, even if the wife, mother, 
or landlord would let us. 

Now to define some of these sounds. 
First, let us take the crystal.set. Possibly 








WORK AND THRIFT. 

There can be no human development 
without work. Education implies a 
long and intensive application by every 
individual who acquires its benefits. The 
whole fabric of our civilization is abso- 
lutely dependent upon it. 

Without it there is only disintegration 
and decay. Instead of being a curse we 
can rather say that work is the prime 
source of all our blessings. But work 
is activity for an end. It always seeks 
to accomplish something. 

The main object with which we 
usually associate it is that of material 
progress. This means accumulation. 
The foundation on which this rests is 
the virtue of thrift. It is only by the 
practice of this virtue that we can build 
railroads, establish industries, support 
commerce, enlarge agriculture, endow 
colleges, and provide places for religious 
worship. Without thrift these works 
will not arise—President Calvin W. 
Coolidge. 








some of you may ‘have one and would like 
to know how to determine if it is “ready” 
to receive. All right, “here’s how”: 

With the set all connected, antenna and 
ground included, all ready to receive, put 
the telephones on your head. Now find a 
point on the crystal, lower the “cat whis- 
ker” onto the crystal; be sure that the 
“whisker” is a very fine wire, not larger 
than a No. 30 B&S gage—you can use a 
No. 36 but the No. 30 is better. 

Make the “whisker” just touch the 
crystal—you must use a light contact. 
Then take a lead pencil and lift the wire 
off the crystal, remove the pencil quickly, 
letting the wire find a new place on the 
crystal. While you are “finding the point” 
in this manner, listen sharply with the 
head telephones. 

When the wire is off the crystal, there 
will bea slight hum in the telephones; 
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when you have a sensitive point, you will 
hear grating noises. The more sensitive 
the point, the louder the noise. 

Now, to prove that the crystal is O. K. 
and the set ready to receive, remove the 
antenna from the set and, holding the an- 
tenna wire in your hand, touch it to the 
antenna binding post on the set. Every 
time you touch the antenna to the binding 
post, the noise will start and you will get 
a sharp click. The loudness of the noise 
and the click will depend upon the size of 
your antenna and the sensitiveness of your 
crystal. 

Another good test is to put the set one 
or two feet from an electric light, and 
with one hand turn the light on and off, 
at the same time fishing for a point on the 
crystal. When you have a good point, you 
will get a click in the head telephones 
every time you turn the light on and off. 

A Temperamental Piece of Gear. 

The best way to get a point on your 
crystal is to tune the set to a desired sta- 
tion and, at a time when you feel pretty 
sure that that particular station is trans- 
mitting, fish for a point and get the most 
sensitive spot while the station is trans- 
mitting. This method is recommended be- 
cause a crystal is a strange and very tem- 
peramental piece of gear. 

As a commercial operator, I have ad- 
justed crystals for a living on the trans- 
oceanic liners; and when you are 4,000 
miles from nowhere and it is going to be 
eight or ten days before you get to land, 
you just naturally have to try all sorts of 


‘kinks in order to satisfy yourself that the 


set is in working order. I tell you truly 
that I have adjusted the crystal by the 
“electric light” method, heard the click 
fine and loud, and then tuned the set to 
KPH (San Francisco, Calif,) with the 
pad out all ready to receive thé press news 
from it and heard not a sound. Then I 
shifted the point a little, and it has come 
roaring in. 

Don’t ask me to explain why, because 
I can’t. I just know that in order to get 
satisfaction from a crystal you must have 
the patience of the biblical Job; and after 
you get a tube set, you wonder how in the 
world you ever had the patience to monkey 
with a crystal. 

As to the noises that come out of the 
tube sets—they are many and varied. To 
describe’ them all would be impossible as 
well as useless. You who have the tube 


sets know what the noises are; and you 
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AUTOMATIC 


SWITCHBOARDS 


with 


Key Control by Operators 


mene _ " 


Dial Control by Subscribers 


BOTH TYPES OF CONTROL DRIVE THE SAME SWITCHES 


AT NATIONAL CONVENTION 


ROOMS 111- 112 
HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 


Ghe NORTH ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALION, OHIO 


The North line offers every kind of automatic 
telephone service, including the Automanual 
System for local and toll service, Automanual 
Central Control of outlying exchanges and 
Dial Automatic for both private exchanges 
and central office equipment. 
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who have not yet delved into the mys- 
teries of radio, don’t know what you are 
missing. It has been truly said, “You 
cannot miss that which you have never 
had.” 

Certain of the noises—in fact, all of 
them—have a meaning. Each noise tells 
you something, provided you understand 
the language. You men who sit at the test 
board in the telephone exchange make it 
your business to understand the language 
of the switchboard—every click, noise, 
squeal, and howl should tell you its story. 
After you have mastered the “language of 
the exchange” you are an expert testboard 
man. 

Some men are broken in on the test- 
board and never make good. Some girls 
are broken in on the switchboard or P. 
B. X. and never make operators. The 
same thing applies to radio receiving sets. 
Some people purchase radio receiving sets, 
and never learn how to operate them. 

Be that as it may, even though there are 
all sorts of noises that can be gotten from 
a radio set, you may never learn all of 
them—but you can learn some of them. 
Those that hold a special meaning for the 
operator (this applies to all sets that use 
a vacuum tube for a detector) are as fol- 
lows: 

With the set all ready to operate, the 
first thing to do is-to light the tube or 
tubes, turn the rheostat up (to the right) 
until you hear a sort of rushing noise com- 
ing out of the head telephones or loud 
speaker. 


Meaning of Some of the Noises. 


On a regenerative set if the tube is 
turned too high, you will get a shrill squeal 
when you commence to adjust the dials to 
tune in a distant station. This tells you 
that you are pulling too much current 
from the “B” battery. 

To remedy this difficulty, lessen the 
tickler coupling and turn down the rheo- 
stat until the noise subsides and all you 
can hear is a “rushing” sound and not 
a squeal. Whenever your set squeals, 
no matter what kind you have, it can and 
should be remedied by reducing the fila- 
ment current. 


To find out if your “B” battery is O. 
K., light the filaments of the tubes, then 
make sure the head telephones or loud- 
speaker is connected to the proper binding 
posts. Now reach in back of the set to the 
“B” batteries and remove the lead to the 
negative binding post on the battery. 

Hold the negative lead coming from the 
set in your hand and touch it three or four 
times to the negative binding post of the 
“B” battery. If the “B” battery is O. K., 
you will get a series of loud clicks in the 
head telephones or from the loudspeaker. 
The higher the voltage of the “B” bat- 
tery, the louder the click. 

Getting the “rushing” sound from the 
tubes when you light them, and testing the 
“B” battery through to the loudspeaker, 
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you can be pretty sure the set is O. K. 
and ready to operate. 

In tuning the set, always adjust the 
dials so that you hear the rushing sound. 
Advance the dials higher and higher on 
their scales, thus covering the wave length 
range and at the same time keeping the 
rushing sound coming out of the loud- 
speaker. In this way you always know 
that the set is correctly tuned to the: wave 
length you are on. 

The rushing sound is your telltale that 
alt dials are correctly adjusted. In the 
neutrodyne set the amount of rushing 
sound you get will depend upon the degree 
of neutralization; the better the set is 
neutralized the softer will be the sound. 

Any set that you have can be accurately 
logged—it makes no difference what make 
of set you have. If the dials have figures 
on them, you can log the dial settings. 
Then in finding the station again it is only 
necessary to set the dials to that figure 
and adjust the tubes to the same degree 
of oscillation point and you must get the 
station at that point. 

Of course, it is harder to log some sets 
than it is others, especially if you do not 
watch your batteries carefully and the 
“A” battery drops rapidly and your rheo- 
stat is fitted with a lever instead of a dial. 

When using a “soft” detector tube such 
as a UV-200, a C-300, a VT-1 or some one 
of the various other French or Dutch 
tubes, it is important that you try various 
“B” battery voltages. For this type of 
tube, this voltage will vary from 16 to 
22% volts. You should, therefore, after 
tuning in a given station, try various de- 
tector “B” battery voltages, selecting that 
one that gives the loudest signal. 

I always recommend adjusting the de- 
tector “B” battery voltage on a distant 
station, for I have found from experience 
that sometimes a low value of the detector 
“B” battery will give a softer signal on 
local stations, but will give a louder signal 
on distant stations. This is especially 
true of some of the various makes on non- 
standardized tubes. 

Never use more than 22% volts of “B” 
battery on your detector as the tube is filled 
with a gas which will ionize at higher volt- 
ages and ruin the detecting qualities of the 
tube. You can tell when the tube reaches 
this state by lighting the filament and put- 
ting this “B” battery voltage on the tube. 
A blue haze will appear inside the tube, 
denoting gas, and the tube must not*be 
operated at that high a voltage. 

A UV-201A, a C-301A or a 216A tube 
when used as a detector should have only 
sufficient “B” voltage to make it oscillate, 
and this voltage should be determined by 
trial on a distant station. When used as an 
amplifier tube, either radio frequency or 
audio frequency, any voltage can be used, 
I never use more than 90 volts because by 
using 100 or 150 the current drain becomes 
so great that the life of the batteries is 
considerably shortened. 
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When it becomes necessary for you to 
get a great deal of sound out of your 
loudspeaker, I always recommend using q 
power amplifier instead of increasing the 
“B” battery voltage, as it is much cheaper 
in the long run, unless you can get plenty 
of “B” batteries for nothing. 

Loud Speakers. 

Just a word on loud speakers: Remem- 
ber, “you can not get good clear recep. 
tion out of a set if you run it through a 
poor, cheaply-constructed loudspeaker,” 
Most of the loudspeakers formerly offered 
to the public were merely a horn attached 
to an ordinary telephone receiver. 

How in the world can anyone ever ex- 
pect to get volume and good loud, clear 
reproduction from a poor little telephone 
receiver that: was designed to operate ona 
trillionth of an ampere? It’s beyond me, 
and yet there are people today who will 
try to tell you that a “Whatnot telephone 
receiver attached to a tin horn will give 
marvelous results.” All I can say to that 
is that they must have never listened to a 
real honest-to-goodness loudspeaker. 


I prefer an adjustable loudspeaker be- 
cause I want something that I can adjust 
to different points so that I can get the 
maximum volume on a weak signal. Most 
of the fixed loudspeakers are adjusted for 
maximum volume and operate fine on loud 
signals. But when you get a weak signal 
you must be content with it weak and 
slightly distorted, because you cannot regu- 
late the diaphragm for the decreased cur- 
rent. 

The main object advanced against the 
adjustable loudspeaker is that the public 
do not know how to handle it—that is they 
are forever and eternally trying to adjust 
it, never leaving it alone and in time wears 
it out. With a fixed unit there is nothing 
for the children to turn; therefore, it is 
more serviceable. I won’t attempt to say 
which you should have. Use your own 
judgment. 

In conclusion, remember that “practice 
makes perfect.” The more you tune your 
set, the more you will get out of it. When 
you become thoroughly familiar with the 
various dials and controls, you will have 
no difficulty in getting stations, and get 
ting them clear. 

Of course, you must make due allow- 
ance for climatic conditions and variations 
in quality of tubes, but all things com 
sidered if you will treat the radio set with 
the consideration due it and not try to d0 
the impossible, you will get satisfaction 
Questions regarding a particular set af 
always in order and I shall be glad to 
answer your questions to fit your indi- 
vidual needs. 


Maintenance of Radio in the Home. 


The concluding article in this series wil 


have to do with the maintenance of the 
radio set in your own home. It will dis 
cuss such troubles as are likely to be &™ 
countered and how to overcome them. 
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Some Difficult Problems of Radio 


Radio a Great Public Utility—Rapid Translation into Public Use—Broadcasting 
and Regulation Problems—Interconnection Possibilities—Extracts from Ad- 
dress at Opening of Third National Radio Conference at Washington, October 6 


® 

Radio has passed from the field of an 
adventure to that of a public utility. Nor 
among the utilities is there one whose 
activities may yet come more closely to the 
life of each and every one of our citizens, 
nor which holds out greater possibilities 
of future influence, nor which is of more 
potential public concern. It must now be 
considered as a great agency of public 
service, and it is from that viewpoint that 
I hope the difficult problems coming be- 
fore this conference will be discussed and 
solved. 

At the first radio conference I haz- 
arded some modest anticipations as to its 
development and use. Some thought them 
visionary—yet we passed every point of 
these anticipations within 18 months. We 
have, in fact, established an entirely new 
communication system, national in scope. 


Local Program Material Not Enough. 

In the whole history of scientific dis- 
covery there has never been a translation 
into popular use so rapid as in radio 
telephony. So late as the year before I 
became Secretary of Commerce there were 
no broadcasting stations. At the end of 
four years 530 are in operation, making 
radio available to every home in the 
country. 

The sales of radio apparatus have in- 
creased from a million dollars a year to a 
million dollars a day. It is estimated that 
over 200,000 men are now employed in the 
industry, and the radio audience probably 
exceeds 20 millions of people. 

We may well be proud of this wonder- 
ful development, but in our self-congratu- 
lation let us not forget that the value of 
this great system does not lie primarily in 
its extent or even in its efficiency. Its 
worth depends on the use that is made of 
it. It is not the ability to transmit but 
the character of what is transmitted that 
really counts. Our telephone and telegraph 
systems are valuable only insofar as the 
Messages sent from them contribute to the 
business and social intercourse of our 
people. 

For the first time in human history we 
have available to us the ability to com- 
municate simultaneously with millions of 
our fellowmen, to furnish entertainment, 
Instruction, widening vision of national 
Problems and national events. An obliga- 
tion rests upon us to see that it is devoted 
‘0 real service and to develop the material 
that is transmitted into that which is 
really worth while. For it is only by this 
that the mission of this latest blessing of 
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science to humanity may be rightfully 
fulfilled. 

The conferences of the past three years 
have been called in the belief that it was 
by your cooperation that the requirement 
of the law could best be met which de- 
clares it to be the duty of the Secretary 
of Commerce to “foster and promote the 
commerce of the United States.” 

Beyond this, certain minimum regulatory 
powers rest in the department. I have 
been convinced that development could 
only be accomplished by organized coopera- 
tion of the industry itself; and the indus- 
try is unique in that unless it has stringent 
rules of conduct to which all elements 
adhere it will die of its own confusion. 

At each succeeding conference we have 
had more difficult problems to solve, and 
those which we present today are of a 
complexity greater than ever before. In 
a large sense the purpose of this confer- 
ence is to enable the listeners, the broad- 
casters, the manufacturers, and the marine 
and other services to agree among them- 
selves as to the manner in which radio 
activities are to be conducted. 

Like the two previous occasions, this 
may be called an experiment in industrial 
self-government. Radio activities, so long 
as they remain within the legislative re- 
striction which holds for the government 
the fundamental control of the ether, are 
largely free. The industry’s future con- 
duct with a single view to public interest, 
a voluntary imposition of its own rules 
and a high sense of service would go far 
to make further new legislative or admin- 
istrative intervention unnecessary. 

Broadcasting Problems. 


When broadcasting first started, the 
phonograph was a sufficient attraction to 
the radio telephone listeners, who were 
swayed chiefly by curiosity and marvel at 
the new discovery. Public interest has 
long since passed this stage. The? radio 
telephone would now die in 24 hours if it 
were limited to transmission of phonograph 
records. 

We have made great improvements in 
material transmitted. Original music, 
speeches, instruction, religion, political ex- 
hortation, all travel regularly by radio 
today. Program-directing has become one 
of the skilled professions. I have indeed 
a great feeling for -the troubles of the 
director in his efforts to find talent and to 
give to his audience the best that lies at 
his command. He has done extraordinarily 
well. 
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3ut we require a still further advance 
in the character of material beyond the 
capacity of local station directors if the 
art is to emerge entirely from the curio 
and entertainment stage to that of funda- 
mental service. 

Rapid Translation into Popular Use. 

Experimental broadcasting upon a na- 
tional scale during the past year has now 
brought us to the stage where we know 
it can be done. The local material avail- 
able for the local program is not in my 
view enough to maintain assured interest 
—and therefore the industry—or to ade- 
quately fulfill the broadcasting mission. 

So far as the art has developed, I think 
we all agree that for accuracy and regu- 
larity of reception we can depend only 
upon the local broadcasting stations. My 
proposition is that the local stations must 
be able to deliver every important national 
event with regularity. The local station 
must be able to bring to its listeners the 
greatest music and entertainment of the 
nation. 


But far beyond this it must be able to 
deliver important pronouncements of pub- 
lic men, it must bring instantly to our 
people a hundred and one matters of 
national interest. To this it must add its 
matters of local interest. This can only 
be accomplished by regularly organized in- 
terconnection on a_ national with 
nationally-organized and directed programs 
for some part of the day in supplement to 
more local material. 


basis 


It may be stated with assurance that the 
greatest advance in radio since our last 
conference is the complete demonstration 
of the feasibility of interconnection. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to those who have 
blazed the way. The pioneers have been 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in wire interconnection, and the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. in radio inter- 
connection through the use of short wave 
lengths. 


Their experiments have involved tech- 
nical skill of the highest character, which 
could be found or contributed by few 
other organizations in the world. Their 
expenditures, running into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, have been made 
without direct consequential return. 

It has been possible to broadcast many 
national events over three-quarters of the 
United States during the past year, and 
the whole country has been covered twice. 
The service deserves the appreciation of 
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, See phone Company, Rushville, 
a | a a Indiana, writes: ‘‘We are glad 
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FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL! 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Compagnie Francaise pour Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
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xchange An Asset or A Liability ? 


me way of combining modern service and profitable 
igpwns and rural communities. That is by the instal- 
m(Community Automatic Exchange). 


wgnates all operators and other regular attendants in 
ng Their salaries are saved. Small exchanges become 
ib#hen equipped with the C=A=X. 


guilt of the same standard Strowger switches that 
impr service in large and small exchanges all over the 
e same rapid, accurate, twenty-four hour service 
ulgity automatic exchanges enjoy. 


[igasy to |maintain. Those now in service are being 
lyon an average of two or three times a month 
rposes of inspection and adjustment. 
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TOLL CENTER. C-A-X’s may be 
trunked to any convenient attended 


exchange, manual or automatic. Our new booklet ‘“‘The Community 
Automatic Exchange,’’ shown above, 
is just off the press. Write for your 
copy. 
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the public, for it has demonstrated this 
great thing to be practicable. 

It is our duty to consider the possibili- 
ties and potentialities of interconnection as 
a regular daily routine of the nation. Un- 
less it be systematically organized, we can- 
not expect its continuation. I realize that 
this matter, except insofar as it may be 
fostered and encouraged, does not lie in 
the government. 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if such 
an important function as the distribution 
of information should ever fall into the 
hands of the government. It would be 
still more unfortunate if its control should 
come under the arbitrary power of any 
person or group of persons. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a situation could be 
allowed to exist. But I am not now deal- 
ing with monopoly. Nor is this a question 
where any one lays claim to a monopoly. 

Interconnection is going on to local ex- 
tent and over the wires of the telegraph 
companies, the telephone companies, and 
by radio itself. We have promises of super 
radio and we have promises of intercon- 
nection of wired wireless. If there are 
several methods, it means that we might 
have several alternative programs always 
available. But whatevef the method of 
intercommunication may be, we are lack- 
ing in a definite organization of a national 
system of programs and a basis of support. 

I believe that the quickest way to kill 
broadcasting would be to use it for direct 
advertising. The reader of the newspaper 
has an option whether he will read an ad 
or not, but if a speech by the President is 
to be used as the meat in a sandwich of 
two patent medicine advertisements, there 
will be.no radio left. To what extent it 
may be employed for what we now call 
indirect advertising I do not know, and 
only experience with the reactions of the 
listeners can tell. 

I do not _ believe there is any 
practical method of payment from the 
receivers. I wish to suggest for con- 
sideration the possibility of mutual or- 
ganization by broadcasters of a service for 
themselves similar to that which the news- 
papers have for their use in the press asso- 
ciations, which would furnish programs of 
national events and arrange for their 
transmission and distribution on some sort 
of a financial basis, just as the press asso- 
ciations gather and distribute news among 
their members. 


The Problems of Wave Lengths. 


One of the most important subjects for 
your consideration is the providing of 
operating channels for broadcasting sta- 
tions. Of the present 530 stations, 57 are 
Class B, operating on ftom 500 to 1,000 
watts and having a wide range, and 387 
are Class A, many using small power and 
covering small areas. There are still 86 
Class C stations, most of which have low 
power, all on a wave length of 360 meters. 

Our chief trouble is with the Class B 
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situation. They are all assigned within 
the band of 288 to 545 meters, within 
which there are, under the present system 
of allocation and excluding the Class C 
band, only 44 available channels, and only 
33 that seem desirable at present. To 
assign these among the 57 stations neces- 
sarily means duplication, although it was 
the theory of the last conference that in- 
dividual wave lengths could be assigned to 
each, 

At present, 23 stations either have exclu- 
sive wave lengths or are sharing with sta- 
tions so distant that both may operate 
simultaneously, while the remaining 34 are 
compelled to divide time. The greatest 
congestion is in the large cities, New York 
and Chicago particularly. 

A recent survey made by the supervisors 
of the various districts shows that 21 new 
Class B stations are now under construc- 
tion and that 25 others are contemplated, 
so that the question of allocation is one 
of increasing difficulty. It was the rec- 
ommendation of the last conference, and 
has been the practice of the department, 
to separate stations in the same zone by at 
least 50 kilocycles, in adjoining zones by 
at least 20 kilocycles, and in separate zones 
by at least 10 kilocycles. In the light of 
scientific and technical development in 
both transmitting apparatus and receiving 
sets, it may be that a different plan of 
zoning or of station separation may now 
be used, thus creating additional wave 
lengths for assignment. 

It has been suggested also that the band 
now reserved for Class B might be some- 
what broadened. Removals of Class C 
stations from the Class B band would 
likewise give some relief, depending on 
what proportion of the present Class C 
stations qualify for Class B licenses. 

Power of Broadcasting Stations. 

Another question of importance is the 
limit of power to be used in broadcasting. 
Most Class B stations are now operating 
on 500 watts. A limitation of 1,000 watts 
is imposed in the license. I understand 
that there are several stations erected, or 
in course of construction, which contem- 
plate the use of power up to 5,000 watts, 
and I am aware of the suggestions of 
those who would go beyond even this. 


There is opposition to the plan. Its ad- 
vocates tell us of the great advantages in 
the way of louder signals and more distant 
transmission, while opponents complain of 
interference and the drowning out of other 
stations. The latter fear is particularly 
acute when the powerful station is located 
in a congested receiving center. 

From the viewpoint of nation-wide 
broadcasting, the question becomes as to 
whether we should aim to cover a large 
territory through a single powerful sta- 
tion or through a number of intercon- 
nected smaller ones. We must not stifle 
progress in any direction. We must not do 
anything that will interfere with the pro- 
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grams of local stations on which many of 
our people depend, nor with the wide se- 
lective range which they now have. [It 
may be that both purposes may be accom- 
plished without loss to either. 


General Tendencies in Development of 
Broadcasting. 

There seems at present some tendency 
towards a decrease in the total number of 
broadcasting stations. September 1, 1923, 
there were 563 licensed stations. On the 
same date this year, the number had fallen 
to 533, a loss of 30. This decrease, how- 
ever, has occurred entirely among the 
smaller stations in Classes A and C. 

The more important stations, those of 
Class B, have substantially increased, the 
number then having been 44 as against 56 
at present, with 46 others either under 
construction or proposed. As to whether 
this shows a permanent trend toward an 
abandonment of the smaller stations, with 
a corresponding additional reliance upon 
the larger ones even though more distant, 
it is too early to determine. 

It is of some interest to classify and 
study the ownership of the stations, to 
know the probable motives that impel 
their owners to expend the large sums of 
money which are necessary for their con- 
struction and operation, and for which 
there is usually no direct return. 

So far as is known to the department, 
of the present stations, 196, or over one- 
third, are owned and operated by manu- 
facturers of or dealers in radio apparatus, 
whose interest is, of course, apparent. De- 
partment stores and similar mercantile con- 
cerns add 39 to this number, and publish- 
ers 41, making a grand total of 276 known 
stations, of which 44 are Class B, which 
may be said to have a direct interest in 
the publicity legitimately resulting from 
their own broadcasting. 

On the other side we have 85 educational 
institutions, 35 churches, 12 city and state 
agencies, 12 clubs, of which seven are 
Class B, four schools, two state or city 
agencies, and one church, all of which may 
be said to operate from more altruistic 
motives. 

Marine Service. 


Those who are engaged in the use of 
radio for marine services between ship and 
shore and ship and ship feel that the pres- 
ent band devoted to their use is too naf- 


row. We must not forget that what is 
a convenience or a pleasure for us is 4 
necessity for them and that life may de- 
pend on the efficiency of their communica- 
tion service. There is undoubtedly conges- 
tion along our coasts particularly in the 
vicinity of such harbors as New York, 
Boston,.and San Francisco. ; 

There are two fundamental troubles ™ 
the situation, and they are interdependent: 
First, the character of the apparatus used, 
and second, the fact that most ships oper 
ate on only two wave lengths—600 and 706 

(Please turn to page 26.) 














Ornamental Fountains Put to Work 


Fountains Playing on Grounds of Cincinnati Exchanges Serve Useful as Well 
as Ornamental Purpose — Warm Water from Cooling Jacket of Gasoline 
Engine, Is Cooled in the Fountain, Effecting Big Saving in the Water Supply 


Visitors to Cincinnati are wont to com- 
ment on the elegance of the newer of 
the city’s telephone exchanges, and partic- 
ularly on the attractiveness of the 
grounds, each of which has its good-sized 
fountain playing through the year. Ar- 
tistic though these exchange fronts may 
be, the fountains serve a far more ultili- 
tarian purpose than just that of giving 
beauty. 

“To understand the prime purpose of 
the fountains, which are unique with our 
Cincinnati system, so far as we know,” 
L. C. Newland, superintendent of equip- 
ment of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co., explains, “it should be re- 
membered that a big, modern telephone 
exchange depends very largely on a high- 
grade gas engine for its work. 

“We engine in the 
branch exchanges for charging the stor- 
age batteries; running it from seven in 
the morning until two in the afternoon. 

Throughout the exchanges 24 and 47-volt 
batteries both are 


employ such an 


employed. The gas 
engine operates two motor-generator sets— 
the one charging the 24-volt batteries, and 
the other the 47-volt set. 

All the time that the gas engine is in 
operation, its circulating pump is running. 
This pump serves to take water in from 
what the best part of our subscribers con- 
sider a purely ornamental fountain on the 


outside of the exchange. The water is 
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This Fountain Not Only Beautifies the Exchange Grounds, 


Engine Jacket, 


then forced through the cooling jacket of 
the gas engine; and back to the fountain, 
through its stem and nozzle, to fall back 
into the fountain pool as spray. Falling 
in such showers through the air, the water 
is cooled for our purpose, and as it rests 














This Gas 


Engine in One of Cincinnati’s Exchanges, Used to Charge Storage Batteries, 


Is Cooled by Water from Fountain. 
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it Cools Water from Gas 
Effecting Big Saving on Water Bills. 
in the basin it cools still more. Then it 


is drawn in once more by the pump through 
the gas engine’s water jacket, so that we 
use the same water over and over, and 
constantly over again! 

requires, naturally, 


As wastage more 


water is added to the pool. Otherwise, 
water is changed only when dirt, grime, 
similar things, collecting in the pool des- 
pite us, require. 

We save on the water bills for the en- 
gines at our many exchanges tremendously 
with this system over the course of a year. 

All in all, we find the plan the most 
efficient form of cooling water to this pur- 
Not only does the 
reduce the 


pose as yet devised. 


ordinary breeze temperature 
of any stream of water played against it, 
but, by building our fountains with this 
cooling purpose in mind, we get the maxi- 
mum amount of air-cooling possible. 

“Just which is the ideal method for the 
cooling by the fountain is not settled. As 
with 
build a jet, that throws the water into 


a consequence, some fountains we 
the air in the form of a fine stream; with 
others, we construct a round pedestal ef- 
fect, so the water 
edge of the pool. 


over the 
Subscribers admire the 


runs down 
beauty of the flowing fountain; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is doing exactly what we 
wish it to—getting the water to the re- 
quired degree of ‘cool.’ 
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Cooling the water, the device cools the 
gas engine. Cooling the engine thus, it re- 
duces water bills tremendously and, in- 
cidentally, gives occasion for what we be- 
lieve a really very artistic addition to our 
exchange grounds, or fronts.” 

Cincinnati’s telephone exchanges are 
rather unique, again in the matter of their 
heating systems. Ordinarily, the buildings 
are warmed throughout the colder seasons 
of the year by gas. Cincinnati depends on 
natural gas for her fuel gas supply now, 
and every so often, for a variety of causes, 
just when needed most, the pressure runs 
extra low. 

Arrangements are such throughout the 
exchanges that the moment this occurs and 
the mercury falls below a certain point, 
the attendants in charge of heating build a 
coal fire to heat the exchanges. 


Radio Conference at Work—Super- 
power Broadcasting Proposed. 
The third national radio conference got 

down to work on October 7 on the solu- 

tion of a myriad of problems that have 
grown up with the almost overnight de- 
velopment of popular radio. 

Announcement by Secretary Hoover of 
the personnel of seven subcommittees 
charged with a detail study of the prob- 
lems of the conference was followed by 
the reading of a technical paper by George 
K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of 
Standards of the commerce department, in 
which he described results of the bureau’s 
latest researches in radio. 

His paper analyzed the possibilities of 
using ultra high power broadcasting sta- 
tions, expressing the belief that if the 
super-stations were geographically isolated 
from the smaller ones—for instance, 30 
miles away from the larger cities—both 
classes of stations could operate at once 
with no more interference with each other 
than is experienced between ordinary sta- 
tions operating within the same city today. 

Discussing problems of radio interfer- 
ence, Dr. Burgess said that when ships of 
the sea discontinue present sending appa- 
ratus and adopt the continuous wave sys- 
tem, radio will enter a 
perfection. 


new stage of 


The conference committee went into ses- 
sion immediately after presentation of the 
paper, first to elect a central committee to 
co-ordinate their work and later to begin 
a practical study of the problems assigned 
to each. 

David Sarnoff, general manager of the 
Radio Corp. of America, outlined a plan 
for a great superpower broadcasting sys- 
tem, which he declared his organization 
was ready to inaugurate by installing an 
experimental superbroadcasting station at 
some point outside of New York City. 

Later, he said, when the usefulness of 
the station has been proved, another would 
be constructed at a point where the limit 
had been reached by the first station, and 
thereafter in cooperation with its asso- 
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ciates, the system would be extended all 
over the United States. 

Fears that a superpower broadcasting 
system would interfere with the functions 
of local stations was declared by the 
speaker to be groundless. These stations, 
he said, would be encouraged. 

“Not only is it proposed eventually to 
interconnect this great group of super- 
broadcasting stations,” he said, “but in- 
terconnection also would be made with 
local stations in various parts of the 
country.” 

Mr. Sarnoff described “national broad- 
casting” as a service that “will make every 
home in the country resonant with the 
music, entertainment and culture that radio 
can bring; that will create a vast forum 
of the air for the discussion of vital prob- 
lems, and that will keep the remotest home 
in the land attuned to the thought and 
doings of the great world outside.” He 
added, however, that America would never 
accept a single standardized program broad- 
cast from the air. 

The geographical location of the sta- 
tions, he said, would be such as to give 
the minimum interference to the smaller 
and local stations declared at the confer- 
ence the preceding evening by Secretary 
Hoover to be those of primary. considera- 
tion. He also said there shouid be no 
question of the freedom of the air. 

The proposal was the first to. be.made 
along the lines of the superbroadcasting 
plan and, according to members of the 
conference, would be of the type to which 
opposition had already been voiced. 

Active oppositicn to the superpower 
plan came during the session of the confer- 
ence’s third subcommittee to consider 
power limitations, when C. E. Erbstein, 
Chicago lawyer and operator of an Elgin, 
Ill., station, charged that the erection of 
superpower stations by radio concerns was 
not in the public interest but in their own. 
Mr. Erbstein declared that building of 
such powerful stations would force smaller 
stations to increase their power. 

Walter A. Strong, representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, declared opposition to the plan on 
the ground that there is no proof that 
present power cannot be utilized to reach 
the distances desired by the higher powered 
stations, and urged that development of 
present equipment be awaited. 

The committee will consider the power 
limitation problem further before voting 
on a recommendation to the conference. 

W. P. Terrell, chief supervisor of radio 
of the commerce department outlined the 
great demands being made on the ether 
by the increasing number of broadcasting 
stations and declared the conference should 
consider the problem of Canada and Mex- 
ico in conjunction with that of America, 
because there would be conflicts between 
stations of these countries. 

C. P. Edwards, chief of the Canadian 
radio service, asked that in the allocation 
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of wave lengths among American stations 
the Canadian broadcasters’ problenis be 
considered. 


District Meeting Held by Ohio 
Association at Warren. 

A district meeting and business confer- 
ence was held by the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association at Warren, Ohio, 
on Wednesday of this week, October 8. 
The meeting was held in the exchange 
building of the Warren & Niles Telephone 
Co., which was host of the occasion and 
served a complimentary luncheon to all 
those in attendance. 

Washington Hyde is president and E. 
G. Miller, general manager of the Warren 
& Niles company. 


We'll See You at the Chicago Na- 


tional Convention! 
The officers of the United States In- 


dependent Telephone Association are send- 
ing out cards to their members urging 
the making of reservations at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, for the national con- 
vention October 21-24. The man who fails 
to “do it now” may have to hustle for a 
place to sleep when he arrives at the big 
meeting. 

Members are being reminded to secure 
the reduced rates on the railroads; every- 
one must secure a certificate of purchase 
from the railroad agent selling the ticket, 
which certificate must be deposited with 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering of the asso- 
ciation, at the registration desk, immediate- 
ly upon arrival at the convention. This 
certificate, when countersigned by Mr. 
Deering and validated by the railroad’s 
joint agent, who will be on duty at the con- 
vention, secures the half-fare return trip 
rate. 

Members are being told, too, that hard 
roads lead to Chicago from every diret- 
tion—that good garages are available in 
the suburbs on all of these roads, and 
garage space convenient to the hotel, can 
be secured, if the driver wants to bring his 
car all the way in to the city. 

Further program announcements have 
included the speakers for the morning of 
Friday, October 24. “Small Exchange 
Financing” will be discussed by Presiden! 
R. B. Still of the Texas association, and 
Secretary J. C. Crowley of the Minnesota 
association. “Sleet and Storm Insurance 
—the Wisconsin Plan” will be presented 
by Secretary John A. Pratt of the Wis- 
consin association, and “Liability Insurance 
through the State Association” by Presi 
dent H. E. Bradley, of the Pennsylvania 
association. 

“Something Different” is the only state 
ment that the committee in charge of the 
luncheon and entertainment for the Inde 
pendent Pioneers on Thursday, October 
23, makes. Judging by the systematic way 
in which its subcommittees are working. 
this event will eclipse all previous Pioneets 
functions—and that is saying a good deal. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


October rains streak down the panes; 
Chilly breezes blow 

Dead leaves, new shed, in sodden bed, 
Await the winter snow. 


Just now, if we have been alert to the 
needs of our plants -and to the service re- 





“With the Modern Car Well Stocked One 
Good Many Inspections in a Day, but One Has to 
Keep Moving Most of the Time.” 


quirements of Our community, we will, as 
maintenance men, be just on the point of 
going over our rural plants for the last 
time before winter curtails our season of 
activities. 

It is of extreme importance that we 
have a thorough knowledge of just what 
is required before we send the boys out 
to fix things. One of the ways we have 
found useful in gathering data for this 
purpose is to go over the field book in 
which is kept a record of our inspection 
visits to each rural station all during the 
summer, 


In this book we note the date of our 
visit, the condition of the installation, date 
on batteries replaced or left in, the wiring, 
kind of arrester, whether there is a bat- 
tery saver on the telephone or not and 
what its relation seems to have been to 
the duration of the life of the battery. 

We note, as we ride along, the lines and 
their condition. We jot down the lack, or 
need, of replacement of any equipment and 


ay suggestions which come into our 
minds at the time. We deem it of the 
utmost importance to keep accurate record 
ot these + ings. 

When \e have completed our summer’s 
mspection trips—during which, of course, 
We do a lot of repairing and replacing of 
minor things on the spot—we sit down 
‘ome day. like today when the fall rains 
make us vlad we don’t ‘have to be out 
Working i:, them and sorry we can’t be on 
@ duck pa-: instead of working, and assem- 
ble on various ecards all. this noted in- 
lormation , 

For inst 


ace, we will have one card on 


By Well Clay 


which we note the location of poles to be 
reset: on another, odds and ends of tree 
trimming which the line gang have over- 
looked. Most of these notes, by the way, 
are of things which have been passed by 
and overlooked or forgotten by the regu- 
lar repair and maintenance 
men. 

On another card we will 
note the 
trons whose 


names of all pa- 
telephones are 
not properly equipped with 
a lightning arrester ; another 
card has the patrons’ names 
whose telephones require a 


battery saver; another will 
be labeled “odd jobs,” which 
consist of loops to take 


down, dead circuits to scrap, 


Can Make a_jeaning poles to straighten 
up or guy. 
Another has lists of 


prespective patrons, and another a list of 
criticisms or suggestions about the service 
which we have heard while on our rounds. 
One must not feel too thin-skinned about 
criticism of his work, although it always 
appears as if it was our friends who sug- 
gest that some things might be better while 
it is our enemies who criticize. 
a name anyhow, and one means the same 
as the other, usually. 

When all the stations have been checked 
over, the segregated information will be 
in form available for use in giving orders 
to the boys who will go out to mop up the 
finals. In this manner one can sit at his 
desk and write out the most specific orders 
as to what to do and how, 
the notes to draw the 
and the memory visualizes 
actual condition very easily. 

The evident thing then to ( 
do is to write out the de- / 


It’s all in 


- 


because he has 
attention, 


the 








The 
cards are a good guide to go by in ordering 
the necessary materials for repairs, as one 
knows after a careful check tp just what 


along himself while it is being done. 


is needed. 

This yearly inspection of rural stations 
individually is a fine thing and a very en- 
joyable experience. One can, with the 
modern car, well stocked with the minor 
articles for repairs, make a good many 
inspections in a day when the roads are 
cood and the average installation about 
what it should be. I have averaged in the 
prairie country about 40 a day, but with 
great good luck once made 70 in one day. 
This was rather a fast pace as I had to 
average one telephone every eight min- 
utes, until four o’clock in the afternoon 
and from then on one in ten minutes, 
cluding driving an average of half a mile 
from one telephone to the other. 

When that one 
drive into a farmyard, meet from one to 
three dogs, get into the house, pass the 
time of day with the lady of the house, 
open up the telephone, note the condition 


in- 


one considers has to 


of the generator, wiring, the bells, bat- 
teries, switchhook, crank (lots of loose 
handles on cranks), oil bearings, change 


look for 
loose screws in generator shelf, transmitter 
arms and back of bells, look over the out- 
lightning arrester, 
whether trees need trimming where the 
drop runs to the pole; meanwhile giving 
the folks the latest news and getting a 


batteries at most of the places, 


side wiring, and see 








tails of what is to be accom- j ci 
plished on each trip, and to = \ 
select and send out just the = \ 
right number of men neces- - 

TELE PHONE 
sary to do the work; MANAGER 
equipped, of course, with 


such tools as they will need 
and the materials to com- 
plete the job right. 

Then, too, these notebooks 
are of use in the winter and 
at other times as a guide for reference 
when trouble comes, as it sometimes will, 
even in the most shipshape plant. The fol- 
lowing summer one can take it along to 
refresh his memory and to note as to the 
degree of accuracy with which his orders 
have been carried out; if he does not go 
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“Some Day Like Today When the Fall 
Glad We Don’t Have to Be Out Working in Them 
and Sorry We Can’t Be Out On a Duck Pass 
Instead of Working, We Assemble All 


Rains Make Us 


This Noted Information.”’ 


comeback of the neighborhood items of 
interest, can see that 
moving most of the time. 

Forty telephones a day will be better 
because one can take more time and accept 
a larger number of invitations to lunch 
during harvest and threshing time when 


you one has to be 
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most agricultural workers consume five 
meals a day. 

If we go-into the winter with every- 
thing in good shape, we can rest fairly 
easy on the nights when the wind blows 
cold and snow flurries fill the air. All 
one needs to complete the precautions is 
to have a fairly reliable brand of batteries ; 
ones that will last through the winter, at 
least, when installed in the summer. There 
are such batteries, as we all know, though 
we sometimes get a barrel which cost us 
much time, money and patience in replac- 
ing out of season when the whole ship- 
ment goes dead in a couple or three 
months, 

The insurance companies take the ut- 
most precautions to assemble facts about 
their business before they take a risk, be- 
cause it pays them to do so. .,Then they 
maintain a constant checking-up to see 
that the conditions are rigidly lived up to. 

If it pays them, it will pay us because 
our business is not so widespread and so 
cannot give and take in different sections 
to equalize losses like the insurance com- 
panies. We must not lose. 

APHORISM: The past is a dream, the 
‘future a vision—do it now. 


Proposed Pan-American Radio and 
Wire Regulation. 

During the next few months there will 
be submitted to the various governments 
of the American republics for approval the 
convention on inter-American electrical 
communication adopted in Mexico City on 
July 21 by representatives of Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador. 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Paraguay and Uruguay. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Union in Washington will transmit 
copies of the convention and will also 
inform the government of Mexico regard- 
ing the ratifications that may be made. 
Mexico, in turn, will notify the other na- 
tions which were parties to the pact of 
the progress being made toward an au- 
thoritative regulation of inter-American 
telegraphic, or telephonic communication, 
by cable and wireless. 

Details of the regulation are to be 
worked out and embodied in a formal 
set of rules, which, it is hoped, will be 
ready for submission to another confer- 
ence to be held in Brazil some time next 
year. The present convention does not 
become effective until July 1, 1926, after 
which it will continue in force indefi- 
nitely, subject to denunciation, on one 
year’s notice, by any of the signatory 
powers, such denunciation affecting only 
the state making it. 

In view of the fact that A. H. Bab- 
cock, United States delegate to the confer- 
ence in Mexico City, was quoted as op- 
posing certain parts of the convention 
as tending to promote government own- 
ership of communication facilities, and 
that the delegates from the United States 
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did not sign the agreement, interest at- 
taches to the more important sections of 
the convention. Some of them are as 
follows: 

“Article 2. The high contracting par- 
ties recognize that electrical communica- 
tions are an essential part of the public 
service and that, consequently, they should 
be under the supervision of every govern- 
ment, within its respective jurisdiction. 

“Article 3. .Every government reserves 
for itself, in priniciple, the direct admin- 
istration of domestic electrical communica- 
tion and obligates itself to see to it that 
the concessions which it may grant for 
the exploitation of electrical communica- 
tion with other countries are subject to 
the rules of the present convention and, as 
far as possible, to a regime of free com- 
petition. . 

“Article 6. None of the high contract- 
ing parties may require, within its juris- 
diction, conditions from any movable sta- 
tion established or authorized by any of 
the others different from those laid down 
by this convention and its set of rules. 

“Article 15. The high contracting par- 
ties reserve the right to refuse, delay 
or retain any or all correspondence they 
may consider dangerous to the security 
of the state or to international concord, 
or that might be contrary to the laws 
of the country, to public order or to 
morals. They also reserve the right to 
suspend, if they think it necessary, the 
service of electrical communication for an 
indefinite period, either over the entire 
system or any part of it, or in relation to 
a certain kind of correspondence. But it 
is obligatory to notify all the other con- 
tracting governments at once. 

“Article 25. The high contracting par- 
ties promise to facilitate the establish- 
ment of inter-American press services and 
to promote those already in existence.” 

A large part of the convention is de- 
voted to defining the different classes of 
communication handled internationally. 
Preference is accorded in the following 
order: First, correspondence necessary 
for the security of human life ; second, gov- 
ernmental correspondence; third, service 
correspondence of the administrations of the 
various cable and wireless concerns and 
state enterprises covered by the convention ; 
fourth, private correspondence. 

It is provided that no public station 
may refuse to transmit correspondence 
under pretext of a difference in admin- 
istration or system. Among the para- 
graphs covering the question of rates is 
one forbidding government rates to be 
higher than those obtaining over private 
lines. While, upon the whole, the con- 
vention takes it for granted that gov- 
ernment administration of international 
electrical communication is the proper 
thing, there seems to be nothing in it 
barring “hooking up” with privately- 
owned companies operating under govern- 
ment supervision in the shape of inter- 
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state commerce commissions or similar 
bodies willing to accept rules of the cop. 
vention, 


SOME DIFFICULT PROBLEMs 
OF RADIO. 
(Concluded from page 22.) 
meters. Practically all marine radio equip. 
ment is of the spark type. There can he 
no economical use of wave lengths until 
this condition is remedied. 

The London convention of 1912 contem- 
plated that ship communication would be 
conducted either on 300 or 600 meters, an 
alternative of 1,800 meters being allowed 
under certain conditions. However ad. 
visable it may then have been to have all 
ships on two wave lengths, it is certainly 
not practicable now. We have here an 
example, and it is not the only one, of the 
folly of putting a straight-jacket on sucha 
rapidly-growing art. 

The situation among ships today is much 
the same as existed in broadcasting at the 
time of the last conference when all sta- 
tions were trying to operate on 360 or 400 
meters. The outstanding achievement of 
that conference was the adoption of the 
idea of giving to each station so far as 
possible an individual wave length. If our 
ships had a class of equipment which 
would allow it, I am not at all sure that 
a similar plan could not be worked out for 
them with separate wave lengths assigned 
to separate groups or classes of vessels. 

There are not enough channels to pro- 
vide ali that both the marine interests and 
the broadcasters may legitimately desire. 
It is a matter of accommodation between 
them, giving to each as much as possible 
with due regard to the other. Possibly 
additional wave lengths above 600 meters 
may be assigned for marine use. 

Outside Sources of Interference. 


One matter that must be dealt with 
some time, but over which there is ™ 
means of control at present, is the inter 
ference from non-radio sources. We listet- 
ers have all experienced frequently and 
to our great disgust the squeals and roars 
which we are told eome from electrical 
devices of various sorts in which there § 
no purpose to cause audible disturbance. 

The department has received a vas 
number of complaints based upon tre 
passing noises of this character. It is hard 
to trace them to their source and difficult 
to deal with them when found. Some 
branch of our radio industry certainly 
should investigate and study them. 

Harmonics, too, are troublesome. It 
useless to assign a station to 2 definite 
wave length if its signals go out not only 
on that one but on three or four others 
Our amateurs, who make up by fat the 
largest element in the radio family outside 
of. the listeners as a whole, are particular 
sufferers since the harmonics from may 
stations have an especial tendency to ™ 
vade the amateur band. Accurate and 
sharp transmission must be insisted upo™ 








| Meeting of California Independents 


Helpful and Enthusiastic Meeting Held by California Association at Santa 
Monica, September 25 and 26—Suggested Uniform Rules and Relations with 
Electric Utilities Discussed—Proposed Water and Power Act Disapproved 
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The general meeting of the California 
Independent Telephone Association, held 
in Santa Monica, September 25 and 26 
“was a very enthusiastic one, everyone 
feeling that the time was well spent; in 
fact, the attendance is increasing every 
year,” to quote the words of Secretary 
Ernest Irwin, in commenting upon the re- 
cent meeting. 

The telephone men assembled in the par- 
lors and banquet room of the Athletic 
Club to discuss their mutual problems, 
and in these rooms, looking out over the 
waters of the Pacific ocean, progressive 
programs were outlined and committees 
appointed to carry them out which will 
undoubtedly redound to the great benefit 
of the industry during the coming season. 

On Thursday afternoon, September 25, 
the “advance guard” of the convention was 
called to order by President C. A. Rolfe, of 
Redlands, and after the usual preliminaries 
the matter of the report of the committee on 
tules was read and discussed at length. 
This committee was appointed at the 
Fresno meeting, after consideration of the 
California Railroad Commission’s general 
order No. 68, to discuss and formulate 
suitable rules for the government of the 
relations of member companies with the 
public. 

Since the association had instructed him 
to aid all member companies in filing their 
rates and rules in conformity with the 
commission’s order, Secretary Ernest Ir- 
win suggested the advantage of uniform 
rules for all companies. 

Proposed Uniform Rules. 

The proposed rules, which are compre- 
hensive in nature, are prefaced by a set 
of definitions, 35 in number, which give 
the meaning of the terms and phrases used 
in the rules. The rules themselves cover 
the following matters : 

1. Description of service, 2. 
tion for service, 3. 
tates, 4. 
form, 5. 


Applica- 
Rates and optional 
Special information required on 

Establishment and_ reestablish- 
ment of credit, 6. Deposits, 7. Return of 
deposits—interest on deposits, 8. Priority 
of service and supersedure, 9. Service 
charge for restoration of service, 10. Ren- 
dering and payment of bills, 11. Discon- 
tnuance of service, 12. Disputed bills, 
13. Notices. 

14. Directory listings, 15. Public tele- 
Phone service, 16. Basis of mileage charge, 
17. Changes in telephone number, 18. 
Limit of conversation, 19. Responsibility 
for telephone equipment, 20. Use of equip- 
ment, 21. Ownership of instrumentalities 
on subscribers premises, 22. Business and 


residence service, 23. Compensation to 
company’s employes, 24. Service connec- 
tions to be made by company employes, 
25. Company’s right of ingress to and 
egress from subscribers’ premises. 

26. Credit allowance for interruption in 
service, 27. Subscribers’ private service 
not for public use, 28. Contracts, 29. 

















President C. A. Rolfe Was Present at the 
Santa Monica Meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association. 


Moves and changes, 30. Service connec- 
tion charges, 31. Line extension, 32. Er- 
rors in transmitting, receiving or delivering 
oral messages by telephone, 33. Loss aris- 
ing from non-delivery of written messages, 
34. Service connections at subscribers’ 
premises, 35. Temporary service or 
speculative projects. 

Since the preceding meeting of the asso- 
ciation Secretary Irwin had other rules 


- which might be considered as modifica- 


tions of the suggested rules, and individual 
comments on the rules from members and 
from telephone men in other states from 
Vermont to Florida and from Washington 
to Georgia. 

On account of the Southern California 
Telephone Co’s. rate hearing in Los 
Angeles, the representatives of the rail- 
road commission were not able to be at 
the association meeting. After general 
discussion a committee composed of C. 
F. Mason, of Santa Monica; F. H. Wright, 
of Covina; and A. Terkel, of Reedley, to- 
gether with the Secretary Irwin, was ap- 
pointed to confer with the commission re- 
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garding the proposed rules and report at 
the next meeting. 

Friday morning the meeting was re- 
sumed early. Reinforcements arrived 
from all directions until the entire state 
was well represented. This day had been 
set apart for the general consideration of 
relations with the electric utilities, and 
their representatives were present, as was 
J. E. McCaffrey, from the engineering de- 
partment of the railroad commission. It 
was a “get-together” meeting, in which 
the different interests were asked to give 
their experiences, and from which it is 
hoped that better spirit of cooperation will 
follow. 


Relations With Electric Utilities. 

R. E. Cunningham of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., was the first speaker. 
He told of pole conditions in early days, 
how great forests of poles decorated the 
streets of Los Angeles, and how by mutual 
agreement poles had been jointly occupied, 
money had been saved for each company, 
and working conditions had been made 
safer for employes. He said that at pres- 
ent the officials of his company in- 
sist that written authority shall be ob- 
tained before use is made of poles of other 
companies, and that the management also 
wishes all who would make use of its 
facilities to follow the same method. 

J. E. McDonald, of the Los Angeles 
joint pole committee, then spoke of the 
savings which joint use made possible. 
On one street in Los Angeles 288 poles 
were removed along three miles of street 
and yet enough poles were left standing 
so that all utilities had enough facilities. 
The purpose of the joint pole committee, 
said he, is to settle difficulties and smooth 
out differences of opinions. Its prices for 
poles are regularly revised, and are based 
on normal cost. 

Mr. McCaffrey told the meeting of 
the interest of the commission in the use 
of joint poles. It realizes, said he that 
underground construction is prohibitive in 
cost for general use, yet it is con- 
stantly confronted with appeals for the 
removal of unsightly poles by various 
municipalities. These requests it has so 
far dealt with individually, and adjusted 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Frank Wright told his experience. His 
company built jointly with a small elec- 
tric utility, using short poles, keeping the 
wires beneath the branches of high pep- 
per trees on request of the city. The tele- 
phone wires were in cable. In rebuilding 
these lines the electric company used poles 
from 60 to 80 feet in length. The ‘ele- 
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phone company is satisfied with short poles 
as before, and does not think it should 
be required to purchase a one-half interest 
in the high poles. Mr. McDonald said 
the point was well taken and should be 
considered. 

A. Wardman of Whittier, had prepared 
for this meeting by writing a short paper 
giving his views on the subject, which 
he then read. He mentioned his com- 
pany’s experiences along various lines of 
contact with the electric companies, and 
told very definitely the conclusions he had 
reached. 

C. F. Mason, and A. Terkel also partici- 
pated in the general discussion 
telling their experiences. Both Mr. 
Mason and F. H. Wright have 
found that close cooperation between 
the local Edison office and the telephone 
company has been beneficial. Mr. Terkel 
thought the large companies in general did 
not look upon their smaller neighbors in 
exactly the proper light, and that the 
troubles he experienced were often the re- 
sult of this wrong point of view. 

J. E. McDonald voiced the thought that 
in all matters of which anyone had ever 
heard and of which criticism had been 
made, this adage had eventually been found 
to be true: “If it is not right it will not 
last.” His thought was in anticipation of 
better relations in the future. 

Upon motion duly. made, a committee 
was appointed to confer with the power 
companies. 

Electrical Laws of the State. 


After lunch, Mr. McCaffrey spoke at 
some length upon the electrical laws of the 
state and the commission’s general order 
No. 64. This order was issued in 1922, 
after conferences and formal hearings at 
which the association was represented. 

As this order sets out what is the proper 
practice for all pole-using companies, and 
as all companies are subject to its terms, 
Mr. McCaffrey outlined the method by 
which pole lines are inspected for infrac- 
tions of the conditions of the order. His 
talk was instructive and imparted much 
general information to his hearers. 


Mr. McCaffrey said that the inspection 
of the various plants had brought to 
light conditions not fully covered by the 
order, and which had had to be taken care 
of by interpretations of the commission. 
The Pacific Coast Electrical Association, 
said he, has undertaken, with the approval 
of the commission, the review of the order 
for the purpose of suggesting such revi- 
sion, clarification and additions as may 
seem to be necessary. 


He spoke of the fact that Secretary 
Irwin of the California association has 
been asked to represent the smaller tele- 
phone utilities in this committee, and said 
he was confident that the work thus under- 
taken would be productive of good re- 
sults, remove technicalities not easily un- 
derstood by smaller companies, and make 
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the rules more practical for use of the 
ordinary workman. 

The operation of the general order has 
thus far produced good results; the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission reports less 
accidents, and working conditions have 
been improved. 

Many matters of lesser importance were 
discussed, such as handling of telegrams, 
codes of ethics, group insurance, compen- 
sative insurance, and education of sub- 
scribers. 

Proposed Power and Water Act Is 
Disapproved. 

In anticipation of the coming election, 
a resolution was passed disapproving of 
the proposed water and power act, which 
would pledge the state for the issuance 
of bonds to the extent of $500,000,000 for 
the construction, under state Ownership, 
of water power and irrigation projects 
which can compete, if they wish, with 
existing utilities. 

The whole project would be under the 
guidance of five commissioners appointed 
by the governor and responsible to no 
one for the expenditure of the funds ap- 
propriated for water and power purposes: 
The proposal was defeated at the last 
election, but has again been introduced in 
the legislature. 

It was resolved by the California asso- 
ciation that through its members it will 
use its efforts to defeat this destructive 
measure by a large majority, so there will 
be no doubt in anyone’s mind as to the pub- 














Secretary Ernest Irwin Believes Uniform 


Rules for Member Companies Will 
Afford Many Advantages. 
lic sentiment in the state, toward social- 
ization of the public utilities. 

Much important work is before the as- 
sociation at the present time under con- 
sideration of its committees and a meet- 
ing will be called as soon:as reports are 
ready for submittal, probably during No- 


vember or early December. Los Angeles 
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has been selected for the next gevecral 
meeting. District meetings were also 
planned for the winter months. 


Peoples Company Has Option to 
Buy Bell in Butler County, Pa. 
The Peoples Telephone Co., of Builer, 

Pa., has secured an option to. buy the 

properties of the Bell Telephone Co. of 

Pennsylvania throughout the entire county 

of Butler. At the present time the In- 

dependent company is serving 6,410 sta- 
tions and the Bell 2,900 stations in Butler 
county, with 1,910 duplicate stations. 
The merger is ready to be effected if the 
people want it, was the announcement 
made by John H. Wright, a director of 
the Peoples company, on September 29 be- 
fore the Butler Board of Commerce. It 
is proposed to form a new company to 
be known as the Butler County Telephone 

Co. probably, to take over the properties 

of both companies. The total cost of the 

consolidated properties will be $1,266,000. 

“The equipment of both companies is 
old and to a large degree antiquated,” 
said Mr. Wright, “It must soon be re- 
placed or at least modernized, requiring 
large additional which 
there is no escape, if telephone service in 

Butler is to meet not only the impera- 

tive requirements of a growing city, but 

is to continue to meet present needs.” 

“Thus you will see that, reduced to its 
simplest terms, what the citizens of Butler 
have to decide is whether they will favor 
the immediate replacement of two old dupli- 
cating systems with one modernized equip- 
ment representing the last word in tele- 
phony and operating with marked econ- 
omy under one management; or the early 
and inevitable reconstruction of two com- 
peting systems with the double and higher 
rates which increased capital investment 
will be certain to require.” 


investment from 


Western Society of Engineers to 
See “Wired Photographs.” 
“Transmission of Photographs by Wire” 
will be the subject of a meeting of the 
Western Society of Engineers, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Monday evening, October 


20 -at 7 o'clock. Dr. Herbert H. Ives, 
of the research laboratories of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Western Electric Co., New York, will be 
the speaker. 

This is the latest of the developments 
for the use of long distance telephone 
service. It has attracted some consider- 
able attention and is already having com- 
mercial application. It is now believed 
that it is even possible to transmit col- 
ored photographs by this means, the com- 
plete process requiring only about one 
hour. 

Dr. Ives will illustrate his address with 
lantern slides explaining the process in 
detail. Telephone engineers in Chicago at 
the time are invited to the meeting. 
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Some Pointers on Traffic Matters 


Various Factors to Be Considered in Selecting Applicants for the Operat- 
ing Profession—Steps in Completing a Local Call; Some of the Problems In- 
volved — Papers Presented at Operators’ School Held in Emmetsburg, Iowa 


Qualifications Necessary in the 
Selection of Operators. 

By Mrs. Vangie Reeves, Chief Operator, 
Graettinger Telephone Co., 
Graettinger, Iowa. 

In selecting applicants who wish to take 
up the work of operating as a profession, 
many things are to be determined. They 
are of such vast importance that it is dif- 
ficult to decide which qualification should 
be considered the most essential; all seem 

to have an equal significance. 


Mental characteristics are very impor- 
tant. This includes education and ability 
to converse intelligently upon different in- 
teresting topics. In examining an appli- 
cant she can be tactfully drawn into con- 
yersation on some subject of mutual in- 
terest, thus determining her intelligence 
and alertness. 


A high school education is not always 
necessary. Horace Greeley said, many 
years ago, there were 3,000 college gradu- 
ates in New York alone, unable to make 
a living. Give the college graduate a 
thorough, practical business training, and 
they would seek to acquire true success 
by merit alone. So in selecting our opera- 
tors, it is unnecessary to put too much 
stress on a high school education. 


If the applicant has the desire to become 
eficient, she will surmount the obstacles 
which handicap her progress from lack 
of high school education, and will un- 
doubtedly become successful as an 
operator. 


Longfellow once said that the talent of 
success is nothing more than doing well 
what we can do without thought of fame 
What we need most is not talent but pur- 
pose, not power to achieve but the will to 
bor through difficulties. Success de- 
pends more upon ability adapted to work 
than upon any superior intellectual power. 

Personal appearance should be taken into 
consideration in selecting operators. Only 
applicants who dress plainly and neatly 
chould be considered. 

The health is a very important item in 
thoosing an operator. An operator must 
be at her post of duty every hour that is 
‘quired of her. Operating is work that 
Must be done “now.” It cannot wait for 
‘ome future time. If an operator is not 
Dhysically able to be at her post every day, 
she should try to become able or change 
CCupation, 

An operator should be as healthful as 
bssible for the sake of her fellow-work- 
*, with whom she is in such close con- 
fact for hours each day. She should have 


regular and steady habits, thereby improv- 
ing and keeping good health. 

Applicants, being considered, should be 
honest, punctual and truthful. Alex. H. 
Stephens, one of our leading American 
professional men, said that the causes of 
numerous failures are want of punctuality. 
honesty and truth, lack of principle, fixed 
purpose and thoroughness of preparation. 

An applicant should have a cheerful dis- 
position, showing proper civility to all 
with whom they come in contact. The 
chief operator can use her judgment to 
a great extent in determining the disposi- 
tion of an applicant. There are cases 
however, where training has changed a 
sullen disposition into a happy, cheerful, 
courteous operator. 

Reputation is a very 
although too much stress is sometimes 
placed upon it. Good judgment should 
always be used here. Some may have lost 
the opportunity to become efficient opera- 
tors when judged by their reputation 
alone. 

The real character of the applicant must 
be investigated, regardless of reputation. 
By doing this, mistakes will be avoided 
and only the best selected, thereby making 
the work more: attractive to others who 
may be wanting to enter this field of work. 
Operators with high standards will attract 
others to seek the same employment. 

Impress upon your operators, in select- 
ing them, the value of system and co- 
operation. The operator has a most im- 
portant position in matter of public rela- 
tions. The public comes in contact oftener 
with the operator than any other employe 
of the telephone company and her attitude 
gives the public impressions of the com- 
pany as a whole. 

And to the operator, if your highest 
ambition is to seek a name for yourself, 
you need no special qualifications. Thou- 
sands with such an aim have gone into 
desuetude. Aim higher than that when 
seeking advancement in your work as an 
operator. 

Have the interest of your company and 
employer at heart as well as your own ad- 
vancement, thereby becoming an efficient 
and successful operator. Success must be 
won; it never comes without effort. 


important item, 


Eight Points or Steps to the Com- 
pletion of a Local Call. 

By Josephine Ganley, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

The first one of these points is atten- 

tion. When the operator takes her posi- 

tion at the local board her attention should 

be focused on that particular work. In 
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telephone work the operator is watching 
for work. In what other line of work will 
you find the worker so intent on being 
ready to give service? 

Readiness is the second point in our 
completion of a local call. And in most 
of our telephone offices today, being ready 
means sitting erect, facing the switch- 
board, holding a plug in each hand, with 
key thrown, ready to answer the first call 
that appears. 

Speed is the third point in completing a 
local call and in all the important require- 
ments of telephone operating speed ranks 
third. In any other line of business, what 
customer is given service within a few 
seconds after he requires that service? 
The average speed of answering of a tele- 
phone operator is three to four seconds. 


There are several ways in which an 
operator can gain speed—by practice, by 
omitting unnecessary phrases and move- 
ments and also by individual efforts. 


The fourth point is the voice. How 
often do we hear the phrase, “The voice 
with the smile wins.” The telephone voice, 
as we have come to know it, is the voice 
with the rising inflection, that is pleasant 
and conveys courtesy and the desire to 
please. The tone of the voice used by the 
operator is so important that in the larger 
offices she is given special training along 
that line. 

In talking with a traffic instructor re- 
cently, she told us that in visiting a city 
office and going into the recording room 
she was so impressed by the quietness of 
the recording force that she questioned 
her guide and he explained that the opera- 
tors were given special training with the 
dictaphone, and were able to hear them- 
selves operate and so correct and regulate 
their tone of voice. 

Small offices are also giving more atten- 
tion to the tone of voice. Telephone com- 
panies are not only teaching their em- 
ployes to use the voice with a smile but 
are urging the public to do. likewise, to 
create pleasant business relations with 
their customers. 

Our fifth point is repetition of the order. 
We should repeat each order from our 
subscriber clearly and distinctly and give 
him time to correct us before completing 
the connection. Operators are being taught 
repetition by the style strip method. In 
most of our offices the face of the switch- 
board is divided into panels by style strips. 
The style strips are numbered to show us 
on what part of the switchboard we reach 
a certain group of numbers. 

Why do we repeat our orders? We have 
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two important reasons for repeating the 
order: First, so the subscriber will cor- 
rect us if we have misunderstood his 
order; second, repeating the order helps 
the operator to locate the number in the 
multiple. 

In repeating numbers, we should be 
careful to repeat each figure separately 
for instance, one twenty-eight should be 
repeated 1-2-8? Emphasizing the first 
figure and repeating the last figure with 
a rising inflection. 

The sixth point is the busy test. In our 
common battery offices the busy test is 
taken by tapping the rim of the jack with 
the tip of the plug and the surest way to 
get the busy test is to slant the plug up 
or down, to the rim of the jack. Whether 
it is a magneto or common battery office, 
the busy test is one of the most impor- 
tant points in telephone operating. 


The seventh point is completing or at- 
tempting to complete a local call, and 
might be emphasized by the little motto 
which has been used in some of our offices. 
“The connection established is only half, 
the other half is supervision.” 

After we have established our local con- 
nection we are responsible for giving ad- 
ditional rings if necessary. Before giving 
those rings we advise our subscriber, “I 
will ring again.” 

The eighth point is prompt disconnect. 
One important reason for prompt discon- 
necting is that the subscriber may call 
back immediately for another number and 
if the operator is busy she doesn’t realize 
he is making a new call, or if she does she 
may be busy with another connection. If 
she has taken down her _ disconnect 
promptly another operator could have an- 
swered the call. 

Another reason why we should take 
down our disconnects promptly is that we 
don’t want the line to test busy for an- 
other operator when it really is not busy. 
The plant department has another reason 
for prompt disconnect. The longer the 
disconnect is up, the more battery is used. 


Telephones Now Used in Lhassa, 
Capital of Tibet. 
The most conservative city in the world 
now has its telegraph line and telephone 
system—Lhassa, capital of Tibet. 


The extension of the telegraph line from 
British India, under the direction of Eng- 
lish engineers, was very difficult because 
of the mountainous, sparsely peopled terri- 
tory, and the fact that most of the ma- 
terial had to be carried on the backs of 
natives. The line extends for 230 kilo- 
meters. 

The telegraph is for commercial use. 
The telephone, first installed in the palace 
of the grand lama, now is in wide use. 
The Tibetans are a loquacious race and 
the lines carry a heavy load of neighbor- 
hood gossip. 
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District Meeting of Texas Associa- 
tion Held in Tyler. 

More than 50 cperators and telephone 
men were present at the Tyler district 
meeting of the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association on September 25. This 
was the sixth in the series of district 
meetings which the association is conduct- 
ing throughout the Lone Star state. 

City Manager U. W. Prater of Tyler 
made the address of welcome. He was 
followed by W. L. English, manager of 
the Alba Telephone Co., of Alba, who 
responded for the delegates. 

Senator Thomas G. Pollard of Tyler, 
addressed the meeting on taxation, with 
reference to the problems of the legisla- 
ture in finding a just manner of distribut- 
ing the tax burdens. 

New angles on building up the morale 
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of employes were given by C. A. Shock 
of Sherman, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Companies, who dis- 
cussed personal conferences and more 
human intermingling between officials and 
employes as a means of developing loyalty 
among employes and the public. 

The public’s side of the telephone situa- 
tion and the telephone companies’ side were 
discussed in two addresses, one by George 
McQuaid of Dallas, director of the Pub- 
lic Service Information Bureau, whose 
subject was “The Public’s Interest in Pub- 
lic Utilities,” and the other address by R. 
B. Still of Tyler, president of the Texas 
association, on “Protecting Our Own In- 
terests.” 

Those attending the conference were the 
guests of President Still at luncheon at 
the Rotary club. 








me, and from both train windows. 
which guides it. 
Growth! 


for it? Why? Look at nature. 


service to their company. 
with Hocum? ” I mentally exclaim. 


view of Iowa autumnal splendor. 


jumps before her audience. 
Strange! 


girls. Yes, they are mine, folks. 
from my thoughts. 


will be Hocum’s harvest? 


sentable. 


dow invitations and look for a hat. 


Has been! 
twin of the old one, either. 


and Hocum. We are “Has Beens.” 


HAS BEEN 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Sometimes I wonder whether the trees glory in their costumes of green, 

red, and gold, as I observe the magnificent panorama spread before me, behind 
How splendidly yielding nature is to that 
How indisputable the result—growth. 
Why do we mortals not see this one thing alike—the reason 
These thoughts carry me back to a certain 
little group of operators who give nothing but a mechanical and indifferent 
“What is wrong with Hocum? 
“Why do these operators not feel at 
least ashamed of standing openly as they do, distinct representatives of in- 
different, discourteous, and slouchy operating?” 

While these insistent queries were pressing me for an answer, I was 
whizzing through the country on a fast train, amid the usual train bird’s-eye 
Suddenly there stood before the gorgeous 
panorama of red and gold, a ragged clump of almost leafless trees whose bare 
limbs were swayed gaily to and fro by the breeze which flippantly tossed the 
few remaining leaves on the upper boughs; resembling, for all the world, a 
dancing girl shaking her tambourine over her head as she hops, skips, and 


Back my thoughts traveled to Hocum. Oh, how like that gay, 
flippant and non-fruit-bearing drab little clump of trees are my Hocum 
That is the reason I cannot dismiss them 


There they sit at their switchboard -giving a gay, flippant, non-fruit- 
bearing, drab and unashamed service amid a state-wide panorama of hundreds 
of other operators who are rendering a glorious service in full measure. What 


When I arrived in a fair little city whose every window display invited, 
“Come in and look us over,” I hastened to the hotel to make myself pre- 
As I stood before the mirror trying to give my hat a new slant 
to which it limply responded, I decided that I must accept one of those win- 
I say “look” as I liked my hat immensely 
and rather hoped I would not find one I cared for as much. 

“What sort of a hat do you want?” the milliner queried. 

“Something on the order of this,” I replied, hoping she would not find one. 

“That has been a very good looking hat,” she returned. 

Of course, I got a hat, and it would never be taken for a 


But—Has been—Hocum. So now we are properly classified—my. old hat 


What is wrong 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Companies— Decisions 
and Actions of City 


Asks A. T. & T. Co. Be Made 
Party in Baltimore Rate Case. 
Petitions asking that the president, 

secretary and treasurer of the Ameri- 

can Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Balti- 
more City, be subpoenaed to appear in 
the case of the Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co. for increased rates before 

the Maryland Public Service Commission 

were filed September 22, by William 

Milnes Maloy, people’s counsel. 

That the present investigation of the 
request of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for increased- rates may 
reach the United States Supreme Court 
was implied by the statements of Lin- 
wood Clark before the commission. 

Mr. Clark represents the People’s 
Corporation which includes the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, the Tax Reform As- 
sociation and numerous other organiza- 
tions. 

“The public is determined, however, to 
put an end to the everlasting rise of rates. 
Courts have reversed themselves in the 
past as to their decisions and the Supreme 
Court is perhaps at present on the road of 
reversing one of its decisions,” said Mr. 
Clark. 

“The Supreme Court will have to see 
the folly of all the rulings about man- 
agerial sanctity and to accept the prudent 
investment as the basis of valuation, not 
all its recent fictions about ‘fair value’.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out that the tele- 
phone company was now better off than 
ever before. Its statements as to increased 
cost of operation, he said, were made in 
the face of decreased costs of materials 
such as copper wire which now sells for 
13 cents a pound as against 19 cents in 
1920. . 

Relations with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. he maintained should be 
figured on a cost basis and not a gross 
payment of a percentage of the yearly in- 
come of the local company. Not- 
withstanding the intentional doubling 
of plant investments the returns of the 
company have been increasing since 1916 
said: Mr, Clark. Last year (1923) he de- 
clared showed a return of 7 per cent after 
deduction of taxes. 


Rate Comparisons Given at: Hear- 
ing in Los Angeles Rate Case. 
City Telephone Engineer John Dillon, 

of Los Angeles, in submitting a compari- 

son of rates in the principal cities of the 
nation in the hearing before the California 

Railroad Commission, September 23, on 

the application of the Southern California 

Telephone Co. for increased rates, declared 


that Los Angeles would have the highest 
rates in the country if the proposed in- 
crease were approved. 

City Attorney Jess E. Stephens, testified 
through Mr. Dillon, that while prices were 
dropping steadily from 1920 to 1924, operat- 
ing expenses of the telephone company, ac- 
cording to the data filed in support of the 
proposed rates, jumped nearly 200 per 
cent. All this time, Mr. Dillon testified, 
the company’s books showed that their 
wage scale showed no increase. 

Figures also were introduced to show 
that the Southern California company 
claims an investment of $206.67 a station 
in Los Angeles, while Chicago’s invest- 
ment per station is only $164.91 and New 
York’s, $146.94. , 


Duty of Commission Also to 
Protect Patron’s Property. 

Denying for the second time in the past 
two years an increase in rates to the Le- 
banon Telephone Co., of Lebanon, Ind., 
the majority stock of which is owned by 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., the 
Indiana Public Service Commission point- 
ed out, in its order handed down Septem- 
ber 23, that the total dividends paid in 
the 30 years of the company’s operation 
were $77,650 or “an average yearly divi- 
dend of $2,588 plus, which is approxi- 
mately 74 per cent of the actual invest- 
ment of the stockholders.” The stock- 
holders, it was stated, only put $3,500 in 
the company. 

Assuming that the company’s capital 
stock had been $30,000 from the beginning, 
the return is in excess of 8 6-10 per 
cent annually on that amount, the com- 
mission said. 

Net earnings of the company were to 
June, 1903, $29,050; from then to April 
30, 1924, $136,146.33. 

The commission found the total value 
of the company’s property, including work- 
ing capital and going value, to be $147,000 
as of May 1, 1924. 

“This value is 42 times the actual in- 
vestment of $3,500 by the stockholders,” 
the commission said. “It is an average an- 
nual increase of 140 per cent of this 
investment for thirty years. It is 118% 
per cent of the actual cost of the property. 
It is 4 9-10 times, or 490 per cent of the 
par value of the present outstanding capi- 
tal stock of $30,000.” 

The commission said that there had 
been three assessments totalling $15,000 
but that these were fully repaid to the 
stockholders. The company issued during 
its time and redeemed $67,400 worth of 
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bonds, all the bonds being paid in {fy 
from the earning of the company. 


The total. amount the stockholders put 
into the treasury of the company or jp. 
vested in its property, the commission said, 
was $3,500 of the original $5,000 capital 
stock. The remainder of the $5,000 was 
paid from earnings or patron’s charges 
_and the additional $25,000 was issued to 
the stockholders as a paid-up stock diyi. 
dend on account of earnings invested ip 
the property. 

“Upon the facts shown by the evidence” 
the order said, “the commission is of the 
opinion. that a just balancing of | the 
equities as between the petitioner and its 
stockholders on the one hand and its pat. 
rons on the other does not require any 
increase in rates in order to save the 
property of the petitioner from confisc- 
tion by its patrons. In view of this sitw- 
tion, the commission is of the opinion that 
the petition herein should be denied, and 
it will be so ordered.” 

At one point in the order the commis- 
sion said: 

“Depreciation is calculated on actual 
cost. On May 31, 1924, the balance in the 
depreciation fund was $71,826.99. This 
balance was not on hand, ‘but was invesied 
in the property. On that date the property 
was in 87 per cent condition. In other 
words, it should require only 13 per cent 
of the original cost of the property, not 
including land, to restore it to 100 per cent 
condition. 

Calculating the 13 per cent of the en- 
‘tire cost of the property, including lands, 
it should require $16,120 to restore the 
property. This sum deducted from $71, 
826.99 leaves $55,706.99 as the excess de- 
preciation reserve fund invested in new 
construction extensions and additions. In 
other words, on May 31, 1924, the balance 
in the depreciation fund was almost four 
and one-half times the amount required to 
cover accrued depreciation to that date.” 

The commission in 1922 denied an it- 
crease in rates and fixed the value of the 
property at $120,000. When the commis- 
sion denied a rehearing, the company took 
the matter into court. The court found 
additional facts which the commission had 
not heard and the case came back to the 
commission. 

Said the commission regarding confisca- 
tion of property: 

“An adequate rate confiscates the prop 
erty of the utility. By exactly ise same 
rule of law an excessive rate corfiscates 
the property of the utility patron. An ex 
cessive utility rate takes the prope: ‘y of the 
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patron without due process of law just as 
effectively as an inadequate rate thus takes 
the property of the utility. 

The utility patron is entitled to have his 
property protected from confiscation to 
exactly the same degree as the utility op- 
erator. If not, then he fails of the eqaul 
protection of the law guaranteed by the 
14th amendment. The petitioner has ap- 
pealed to the commission to save its prop- 
erty from confiscation by its patrons 
through alleged inadequate rates estab- 
lished by itself. The burden is on the pe- 
titioner to make its case. 

The facts as to real history of the exist- 
ing property are undisputed. If these un- 
disputed facts establish the necessity for 
an increase in its rates to prevent the con- 
fiscation of its existing property by its 
patrons then its petition should be grant- 
ed.” 


Stock Issue Validated But Not 
Accepted as Plant Value. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued an order validating the 
issue by the Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Newcastle, of a stock issue of $15,500. 
The company was organized some time 
ago, but none of those connected with it 
were aware that the state had to be con- 
sulted in the matter. It was a combina- 
tion of a number of farm lines the own- 
ers of which bought out the town plant, 
and then proceeded to distribute the stock 
between themselves. 

The commission says that because the 
farmers acted in good faith and with no 
intention of flouting its authority—al- 
though this is no excuse for what they 
did—it will validate the stock, but it will 
not accept this amount as the actual value 
cf the plant. 

The investigation by the commission dis- 
closed that the companies hired a line- 
man to make an inventory of the prop- 
erty and then upon each piece, after con- 
sulting with the secretaries of the various 
component companies, placed an arbi- 
trary valuation. This totaled $15,500, and 
on this basis stock was issued and divided. 

When the commission protested against 
this method and indicated that it would 
require a re-distribution, the officers said 
that this would cause all kinds of trouble 
among the farmers, as they would not un- 
derstand the legal details, and think that 
somebody was putting something over on 
them. The commission then decided to 
Validate the stock, but if any rate case 
comes up it will order a valuation made 
for that purpose. Some of the lines were 
found to have been built 20 years ago. 


General Order on Destruction of 
Old Records. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued an order upon all of the 
telephone companies of the state in which 
they are relieved of the necessity of mak- 
ing application to that body every time 
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they wish to destroy any of their ac- 
cumulating records, if they will follow the 
provision laid down for disposing of these. 

In connection with the consideration of 
application by telephone companies operat- 
ing in the state of Nebraska, for authority 
to destroy certain books, records, forms 
and memoranda, the commission has found 
that a general rule should be adopted to 
cover all such applications, and inasmuch 
as all the telephone companies have adopt- 
ed and are using uniform books, records, 
and accounting forms, that all telephone 
companies operating in the state of Ne- 
braska may destroy, without making ap- 
plication to the commission, the records, 
forms and memoranda listed in the fol- 
lowing table, after they have been re- 
tained by the companies for the period of 
time specified : 


Period of time to 


Description of forms: be retained. 


Cash credit slips....... 3 years 
Bank deposit books... 5 years 
WOE Getsiawidwecen 3 years 
Sub-voucher .......... 3 years 
Subscriber’s . bill ( stub 

or duplicate)........ 1 year 
Itemized toll statement 

(CEERI) nnsccese 1 year 
Employes daily work 

DEE ever dcedaaeeas 3 years 
Subscribers record or- 

SE ceccacsienndeues 6 months 
Monthly balance sheets. 3 years 
Monthly operating state- 

MS  vécusenveeunns 3 years 
Monthly statistical re- 

DED s. sidenccannnens 3 years 
Contracts and agree- 

ME canevuceecenes 6 years after ex- 

piration 
Insurance policies...... Optional after 
expiration 
Tol GEES .cccsvcccss 6 months 
Record of remittances 
and duplicate. tickets. 3 years 


Check records, check 
reports, etc., pertain- 
ing to checking of 
messages between of- 
DE c5ksbxcccciesaes 6 months 
Application for service. Optional 


Contracts and sub-l year after ex- 


EE S00sisanadsas piration. 
Copies of telephone di- 
SIE es acsscdcces 2 years 
For the period 
Correspondence and _ prescribed for 
other miscellaneous the item to 
data relating to sub- which it re- 


jects hereim ......... lates. 
Why Person-to-Person Is Charged 
on Station-to-Station Call. 

A conference was recently held by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission with 
the commercial representatives of the Lin- 
coln and Northwestern Bell companies 
over the method of assessing toll charges. 

The matter came before the commission 
in the form of a complaint from the 
Stella company that it had been charged 
wrongly for overtime on a call handled 
by the Falls City exchange of the South- 
eastern Nebraska company. This dis- 
closed a method of charging for overtime 
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that the commission desired enlightenment 
upon, 

The situation arises where a person-to- 
person call is changed into a station-to- 
station call when the particular person de- 
sired by the caller is not available. The 
charge in such a case is the person-to-per- 
son rate, as with the report charged added 
to the station-to-station rate there is very 
little if any difference in cost. Where the 
rub comes is that the companies, in charg- 
ing for overtime, compute it on the basis 
of the person-to-person rate, which 
is 25 per cent higher than the other. 

It was explained by the companies’ repre- 
sentatives that the reason for this was the 
same as charging the person-to-person 
rate under the circumstances detailed. It 
saves bookkeeping, the making out of two 
tickets and two charges. The additional 
revenue is so small in the aggregate that 
it was not deemed worth all the trouble 
involved in a second computation and 
charge, and makes it difficult to get the 
subscriber to understand why two charges 
were made for one call. 


Patrons Fight Closing of Missouri 
Telephone Exchanges. 

On behalf of the telephone subscrib- 
ers at Perrin and Converse, Mo., a 
petition was filed September 25, against 
the Clinton County Telephone Co. in divi- 
sion No. 3 of the circuit court, before 
Judge L. A. Vories, asking that a re- 
hearing be heard on the case. 

The court extended the time of the hear- 
ing of the petitioners from October 1 to 
January 1, 1925. The petition asks for 
a rehearing as the state public service com- 
mission had decided in favor of the com- 
pany, which desired to abandon the tele- 
phone exchanges at Converse and Perrin. 

According to E. T. Harris, of Cameron, 
representing James Flood, Dr. John Kay, 
J. Earl Johnson and the telephone sub- 
scribers, the company had removed the 
switchboard and cables on September 15, 
before the time granted by the public serv- 
ice commission, which issued the order 
permitting the company to remove its 
cables October 1. It is claimed that there 
are some 60 to 80 petitioners who desire 
telephone service. 

The Buchanan county circuit court is 
to hear the arguments in favor of a re- 
hearing in favor of the subscribers. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA, 

October 15: Hearing in re application of 
A. S. Murphy for permission to sell and 
transfer the telephone properties of the 
Aliceville-Carrollton Telephone Co., of 
Aliceville, to M. Brotherton and R. C. 
Carr. 

FLor pA. 

August 28: The commission authorized 
the Hastings Telephone Corp., of Hast- 
ings, to increase its rates to the following 
schedule : 

Within the city limits—Business, one- 
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party, $3.50, two-party, $2.50, extension, 
$1, joint user, $1; residence, one-party, 
$2.50, two-party, $2, extension, $1; Outside 
the city limits, but with no mileage charge, 
business, five-party, $2.50; residence, five- 
party, $2.25. 

August 28: The commission authorized 
the Peninsular Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates at Sarasota as follows: 

Within base rate area: Business, one- 
party, $4.50, one-party, joint user, $1, four- 
party, $3.50, intercommunicating trunks, 
$4.50, intercommunicating stations, $1.25; 
residence, one-party, $3, four-party, $2. 

Rates outside exchange base rate area 
within zone three miles beyond city limits: 
Business, two-party, $5, four-party, $4, 
eight-party, $3.50; residence, two-party, 
$3.00, four-party, $2.50, eight-party, $2; 
within zone six miles beyond city limits: 
business, party selective, $4.25; residence, 
party selective, $2.75; within zone eight 
miles beyond city limits, business, party 
selective $4.50; residence, $3; within zone 
12 miles beyond city limits (magneto ser- 
vice only), business party line, $4; resi- 
dence, party line, $2.75; within zone more 
than 12 miles beyond city limits (magneto 
service only), residence, one-party covered 
by special contract, $15; business, party 
line, $4.25; residence, party line, $3 

At Sarasota Key and Little Sarasota 
Key: Business, party automatic, $4.50, 
party magneto, $3.50; residence, party auto- 
matic, $3, party magneto $2.75. 

ILLINOIS. 

August 25: Order issued approving 
lease by the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western Railroad Co. to the Douglas 
County Telephone Co., of certain premises 
in Tuscola, Ill. for one year from July 
1, 1924, at $24 per year. L-8463. 

September 1: Order issued approving 
intercorporate agreement, dated July 1, 
1924, between the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Union Telephone Co. toll-line 
traffic agreement providing for connection 
of toll lines of Illinois Bell company to 
exchange system of Union Telephone Co. 
at Chatham, Ill. TA-66. 

September 3: Order issued approving in- 
tercorporate agreement, dated July 1, 1924, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Divernon Telephone Co., toll-line traf- 
fic agreement providing for the connection 
of the toll lines of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. with the telephone exchange 
system of the Divernon Telephone Co. at 
Divernon, Ill. "TA-67. 

September 3: Order issued approving in- 
tercorporate agreement and supplemental 
traffic agreement dated May 1, 1924, be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Iuka Mutual Telephone Co., toll-line 
traffic agreement providing for connection 
of toll lines of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
with Iuka telephone exchange system of 
the Iuka Telephone Co. at Iuka, Ill. TA-68. 

September 3: Order issued approving 
intercorporate agreement and supplemental 
toll-line traffic agreement dated May 1, 
1924, between the Ilinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for the connection of toll 
lines of the Bell company to toll lines 
and exchanges of Commercial Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for joint handling of toll 
messages. TA-37. 

September 3: Order issued approving 
so much of agreement, dated March 1, 
1924, between the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. and the 
Kansas Mutual Telephone Co. as provides 
for the constructional and maintenance of 
a wire crossing at Kansas, Edgar county, 
Ill. E-1976. 

September 3: Order issued approving 
intercorporate agreement and supplemental 
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traffic agreement dated June 1, 1924, be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Assumption Telephone Co., providing 
for the connection of the toll lines of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. with the tele- 
phone exchange system of the Assumption 
Telephone Co. at Assumption, Ill. No, 
10431. 
INDIANA. 

September 23:: The commission denied 
an increase in rates to the Lebanon Tele- 
phone Co., the majority stock of which is 
controlled by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. 

September 24: The new Lebanon Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. filed a petition asking 
that its telephone rates be increased from 
$1.25 a month to $1.50. The company, 
in 1921, obtained from the commission this 
same increase, but later in the same year 
obtained a reduction to the $1.25 rate 
again. The petition said the reduction 
was asked because of the protest against 
the increased rate, but that the rate of 
$1.25 was not sufficient. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 30: In the matter of the ap- 

plication of the Hardy Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase rates; order issued 
fixing rates on schedule substituted by the 
commission for that proffered by the com- 
pany. 
October 2: Complaint filed by W. S. 
McClintock of Pawnee City, against 
Pawnee Telephone Co., respecting charges 
for in service. 

October 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Ohiowa Telephone Co. for 
modification of a recent order fixing rates 
and for an increased valuation of the 
property in use; ordered that changes as 
directed be made in the valuation and that 
rates be changed to correspond to needed 
revenue. 

October 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Madison Telephone Co. for 
permission to issue additional stock; or- 
dered that cause be continued until 
October 17. 

October 2: Informal conference with 
representatives of Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. with respect to practices of 
companies in the matter of computing over- 
time where person-to-person calls are 
changed to station-to-station; decision 
withheld. ; 

October 3: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Hardy Telephone Co. for 
modification of recent rate order so as to 
cover individual line service furnished to 
farmers; ordered that it be changed so as 
to authorize the company to make 4 
charge of 25 cents a month for each addi- 
tional quarter mile from exchange in aif 
line basis. 

October 3: Complaint filed by W. A. 
Fender, president of Horsefoot Telephone 
Co. alleging that Northwestern Bell com- 
pany refuses to furnish toll connections 
with his company at Bassett. 

October 4: Complaint filed by R. Har- 
land Shaw against Mullen Telephone Co. 
respecting charges for local service. 

NortH DAKOTA. : 

September 15: Case of Selfridge Com- 
munity Club vs. the Northwestern. Bell 
Telephone Co., in regard to toll service at 
Selfridge dismissed, the company having 
informed the commisison that it has made 
arrangements to construct a toll line in- 
to that city. No. 2130. 

September 22: Permission granted the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to sell 
a certain rural line out of Drake to the 
——" Telephone Co., of Guthrie. 0. 
2135. 

September 22: Permission granted the 
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OPPORTUNITIES|! 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


TELEPHONY 








—— 


“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 


guaranteed. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 


tral Energy. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS’ 
OPERATION 


SUCCESSFUL 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 


stage. 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier Electric Company 


Chicago, III. 


“REBUILT” when connected 
PREMIER means something. 


Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 


with 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Dean or Garford No. 1620 Phanton Coils 
@ 


TTT Te TC Te $ 1.50 


@ 
Kline 16% inch climbers complete less 
HIGHS, POF DONT OD ia.cccvcsccoccsvsseces 
Federal Tel. & Telg. or Century Local 
or C. B. Transmitters complete with 
back and new mouthpieces $0.85 lot 


2.50 


CE BD Dione acccccssscereenssenecussen 75 


Am. Elec. Co., 
or 1600 ohm 
lots of 12, 


No. 36 type 5-bar 1000 
Bdg. compacts @ $7.75— 
. CACH. 1... eee ecrceccceces 
Western Elec. Co. No. 240 type Signal 
sets with 2- or 3-bar Bdg. Gen., 1000 
or 2500 ohm ringer and switch-hook 
@ $3.75—with No. 18 coil @......... 
Western Elec. Co., 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. 
hotel sets equipped with Dean, Leich 
or Kellogg Transmitters and Rec. @ 
Western Elec. Co., 2- or 3-bar Bdg. 
hand Gen., with cranks @........... 
Dean Elec. 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. desk 
sets @ $8.75—4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 
$9.25—5 DO Oe névnenesdcdbasannawes 
Leich Elec. 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. desk 
sets @ $9.00—4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 
oe ge OS RCS eee 
Monarch 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. desk sets 
@ $8.50—4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm @ 
ae S-tee OE... cceuskecescseness 
Am. Elec. straight line Common bat- 
tery wood hotel sets equipped with 
1000 ohm straight line ringers @.... 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc. 


E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
1940 W. 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


7.35 


tare not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co. 











HELP WANTED 





. WANTED—Telephone engineer hav- 
Mg experience in testing circuits and 


‘quipment to effect 


improvements in 


ansmission and service for employ- 
fnt in service department of well- 


Nanced state 


telephone association. 


iswer, giving full particulars as to 
"ee, experience, salary demanded and 


Telerences, 


EPHONY. 


Box 6064, care of TEL- 





Thé advertisers on this 
page will render you 
Prompt, efficient service 








GUARANTEED REBUILT 
TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Rebuilt—W. E. 
1000-2500 Ohms 


Rebuilt—W. E. Co. 
Comn. 47-A GOD. ..cccscccccscereccecs 


Rebuilt—Century Compact 4-Bar, Pul. 
or A. C., 1000 or 1600 Ohms.......... 


Rebuilt—Dean Compact, 4-Bar, 
ND 5.0. 6-5.0:0:66 0000066608 0000 009900008 


Rebuilt—Kellogg No. 39 Desk Stands 
Only, O1d tyPe.... sc ceeecceeescceees 


Rebuijlt—W. E. Co. Ball Type Drops.. 


Rebuilt—S. C. Self-Contained Ringers 
1000 Ohms 


Rebuilt—Monarch 1000-Ohm Ringers... 


Co. No. 317, 48-A Gen., 


Rebuilt—250 Kellogg No. 39 common 
DACtery .ccccccccccccccscccccvescoces 
Rebuilt—Desk Stand, non-breakable, 


with straight line or Harmonic ring- 
ers in steel boxes in lots of 25 to 50.. 


Rebuilt—100 Kellogg No. 727 steel 
hotel sets, straight line or Harmonic 
ringers in lots of 25 to 50 


Rebuilt—S. C. Ball swivel desk stands 
with steel signal boxes, straight line 
or Harmonic ringers 


Rebullt—S. C. steel hotel set, straight 
line or Harmonic ringers..........++. 
Rebuilt—W. E., Dean, S. C., Kellogg, 
(Kellogg 33, 50, 66 and 16 cycles; also 
30, 42, 54 and 66 cycles, Harmonic 
ringers at 


Rebuilt—Amer. Auto. Harmonic ringers 
Mise.—Receivers, new cords.........«-. 
Rebuilt—Kellogg Compacts, 3, 4 or 5 
bar gen., 1000 or 1600 Ohms ringers 
GE ccceecesccosceseseseveses . and 
Rebuilt—S. C. 4-bar gen., 1000 or 1600 
Ohms ringers 
Rebuilt—W. E. 
hotel 


eeeeeeeeeee 


wee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


Common battery 

sets, straight line or biased 

SERMIOED ccccccccccceccccc caseseeeesees 

e+e * (new), W. E., Kellogg and 
a 


occ cccccccesssosecses $10.00 


9.00 
8.50 


7.60 
-08 


We have a large stock of rebuilt telephone 


equipment. Wri 


te us in regard to any mate- 


rial you are interested in and we can make 


attractive prices. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR CO. 


1050 West Madison 8t., Chicago, Il. 





AND KEYS 


strips, keys and separate coils. 
and separate coils. 
arate coils. 


coils. 
sets. 


breakable desk sets. 


Dean non-breakable desk sets. 


& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 





RELAYS, COILS 


Kellogg relays, drops, combined 
drops and jacks, jack strips, lamp 


Stromberg-Carlson late type re- 
lays, keys, jack strips, lamp strips 


Dean combined drops and jacks, 
jack strips, lamp strips and sep- 


Kellogg, Stromberg-Carlson and 
Dean repeating coils and retard 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 988 desk, 


Kellogg No. 97 and No. 39 non- 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





WANTED 


Scrap Platinum. We pay highest 
prices for platinum contact relays, 
ring keys, etc. 

Contact Metals Co. 
221 E. 23rd Street Chicago, Illinoi, 





Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Olney, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill. 














FOR SALE—Sebeka Telephone Ex- 
change, Sebeka, Minn. Rates $2.50, 
$1.50; switching 35c. Business tele- 
phones 30; residence 60; switching 400. 
2 lots, 8 room modern house, garage, 
and repair shop. For quick sale 
$10,000; $7,000 down. Address J. J. 
Sharratt, Owner. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone ex- 
change having between 200 to 500 
subscribers. Wisconsin or adjoining 
states preferred. Will make liberal 
payment. Write today. Address 6065, 
care of TELEPHONY. 














WANTED—T o purchase telephone 
plant from 200 to 500 stations. Write 
“M,” P. O. Box 454, La Grange, Ga. 








It’s Getting What You Want 
That Concerns You— 
and Telephony 


An advertisement in Telephony is 
read 


Everywhere a telephone wire is run, 
And the message that you put in 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Means that from numbers of readers 
There will come a response that 
will mean 


REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


So make your “WANTS” and “FOR 
SALEABLES” known— 


Use TELEPHONY for advertising. 














Piease tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Veleations—Sapervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
JAY G. MITCHELL 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 

Write us about our 
monthly audit. 
Bowdle Accounting System 
‘erro Gordo, Illinois 

















Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 











TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


tee a in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. IL. B. EB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
+017 First National Bank Bldg., Chicage 











TELEPHONY 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to sell 
its exchange at Barton to John Brusven. 
No. 2136. 

September 27: Application filed by the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co., of Aber- 
deen, S. D., for permission to increase its 
rates at Ellendale, N. D. No. 2139. 

September 29: Permission granted the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to sell 
its Overly exchange to the Overly Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. No. 2142. 

October 13: Hearing at Wabek in re 
application of the Mountrail Telephone Co. 
of Plaza, for permission to discontinue the 
Wabek exchange and serve the patrons at 
present connected to that exchange from 
Plaza. No. 2122. 

OHIOo. 

September 25: The commission sus- 
pended the proposed rate increase of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for East Pales- 
tine, on protest of the city council. 

September 29: The Licking Telephone 
Co. elected to put into operation on October 
1 its suspended increased rates, saying that 
the new rates would produce $6,771 addi- 
tional annual revenue. The commission 
directed the company to give a surety bond 
in the sum of $3,300. 

September 30: Upon the various protests 
which have heretofore been filed and in 
line with its resolution with respect to 
telephone rates, the commission entered 
orders suspending the increases which the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. had published to 
become effective October 1 at Pickering- 
ton, South Solon, Alton, Harrisburg, 
Worthington, New Albany, Dublin, Gallo- 
way, Hilliard, Lockbourne, Reynoldsburg, 
Groveport and Gahanna. 

September 30: Belated protests against 
the new rates of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. received from Worthington and Har- 
risburg. 

October 3: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
proffered surety bond for $2,000 to enable 
it to collect at expiration of suspensions 
its suspended increased rates at East 
Palestine. The bond was approved and 
ordered filed. 

October 23: Hearing on the complaint 
of H. H. Harvey, et al, relative to the 
proposed abandonment by the United Tele- 
phone Co. of its Middleburg exchange. 
The company proposes to serve its 72 
Middleburg subscribers from its East 
Liberty exchange which is at present serv- 
ing 176 subscribers. This action, it alleges, 
is necessitated by the excessive operating 
costs of the smaller exchange but denies 
that it will in any way decrease the ef- 
ficiency of the Middleburg exchange. 


OKLAHOMA, 

October 14: Hearing in re application of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its rates at ‘Ponca 
City. Protest filed by city commission. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, 


Of Telephony Publishing Corp., published 
weekly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1924. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap-— 
peared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of “Tele— 
phony,’ and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, postal laws and regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
ublisher, editor, managing editor, and 
usiness managers are: 


Vol. 87. No. 15 














GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 














CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC 60, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Publisher—Telephony Publishing Corp 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. Dearbo' 
St., Chicago. . 

Managing Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Business Manager—H. D. Fargo, Sr., iil 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. d 

2. That the owner is: (If the publica 
tion is owned by an individual his name 
and address, or if owned by more than one 
individual the name and address of eaci 
should be given below; if the publication 
owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addressé 
of the stockholders owning or holding o 
per cent or more of the total amount 
stock should be given.) H. D. Fargo, SF. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; J. R. Hasti 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; S. R. i 
wards, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; ané 
H. D. Fargo, Jr., 608 S. Dearborn St., Ch 
cago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort 
gagees, and other security holders ownllg 
or holding 1 per cent or more of t0 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other § 
curities are: (If there are none, so state. 

H. D. Fargo, Sr., 608 S. Dearborn § 

Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next abe’ 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold 
ers, and security holders, if any, contall 
not only the list of stockholders and § 
curity holders as they appear upon U 
books of the company but also, in ode 
where the stockholder or security hold 
appears upon the books of the company ° 
trustee or in any other fiduciary related 
the name of the person or corporation 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; fai 
that the said two paragraphs -— 
statements embracing affiant’s full know 
edge and belief as to the circumstate 
and conditions under which stockholde 
and security holders who do not a” - 
upon the books of the company as trusté . 
hold stock and securities in a a 
other than that of a bona fide owner; nat 
this affiant has no reason to believe 
any other person, association, or core 
tion has any interest direct or indired! i 
a said stock, eye other secur 
than as state im. ' 

= as. Zz. EDWARDS, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
29th day of ee ir ee 

(Seal) JULIU oe Publi 


(My commission expires Dec. 28, 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








